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PERS S 2, Bee yO eee 


REV. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS DPD. D. 


“RIST revealed God as the world’s burden bearer, full of an exquisite kindness and sympathy; be showed that what be was 

through three and thirty years God was through all the ages; that what be was to publican and sinner in Betblebem, God was 

for ali maimed and wrecked hearts in all worlds; that no buman tear falls but God feels it, that no blow smites the suffering beart 

but that God shrinks and suffers; that with wistful longing be follows the publican and the prodigal, waiting for the bour when be 

may recover the youth to bis integrity or lead the man grown gray in sin back to bis father’s bowse.—FROm Dr. HILLIS’S FiRST 
SERMON IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN, PREACRED JAN. 15. 
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The Macmillan Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY. 
Brightly Written — Superbly Illustrated. 


LETTERS FROM JAPAN. 


The home letters to her own people of the wife 
of the British Minister during a three years’ resi- 
dence in the islands 


A RECORD OF MODERN LIFE IN 
THE ISLAND EMPIRE. 


Clever descriptions of the Japan of today and her 
people, from the Emprror and Lis court to the 
children in the sireet, or from the country-folk 
in the hills to the shell fishers on the beach. 

By Mrs. HUGH FRAZER. 
Author of * Paliadia,” * The Loom of Time,” 
“A Chapter of Accidents,”’ etc. 

Her opportunities were unusual and have been 
very cleverly used. Besides ber own obse:vations 
and photographs, which are of the highrst value, 
there are copies of the work of noted Japanese 
artists, giving the book a rare charm. 

Two volumes, cloth, Svo, %7.50. 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke's New Book. 
Re ady Next Week. 


THE GOSPEL FOR A 
WORLD OF SIN. 


By the Rev. 
HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D, LL.D. 
Pastor of the Brick Church in New York. 
A Companion Volume to his 
‘*THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF DOUBT.” 


This book is not meant to present a theory of the 
Atonement. 


On the contrary, ‘t is meant to teach that there is no 
theory broad or deep enough to eusbrace or explain the 
fact.... 

The saving work of Jesus Christ for man as a sinner 
thatis what the Atonement means tous. And I think it 
surpasses all theories of it, jast as life is more than 
biology. HENRY VAN DyKE, in the Preface. 


Cloth, I2me, $1.25. 


Of the earlier volume, to which this is a com- 
panion, it was said 


“Dr. Van Dyke's lectures form one of the most 
eloquent defences of Christianity that we have jet 
met with.”’—7he Academy, London. 


* The most vital, suggestive, helpful book we know in 
the whole range of theological writing at this period.” 
The New York Times 


Just Ready. 


A Stirring Dramatic Novel of the days of Prince 
Rupert; exceptionally full of tLe atmosphere of 
the real scenes is 


HUGH GWYETH: 


head Cavalier. 
By BEULAH MARIE DIX. 


Cloth, t2mo, 81.50. 


Historic characters appear, and it is a vivid repro- 
duction of life during the great struggle between 
the Cromwellian and Stuait forces. Its atmos- 
phere, color and style all belong to th+ years of 
the Great Rebellion. 


A Round- 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York. 
Professor Park 
at 

es 
Ninety 
A reprint of Rev. C. C. Carpenter’s charming 
reminiscent article, which appeared in The 
Congregationalist of Jan. 5, with a character- 


istic full-page PORTRAIT of Professor Park in 
his Study. 


Sent, postpaid, for 5 cents. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Compulsory Temperance Educa- | 


tion in Public Schools 


While declining to admit any discussion of 
the two educational bills now before the Gen- | 





eral Court, yet having already passed judg. | 


ment on the committee which represents our 
association, I am sure the editor of The Con 
gregationalist will permit this brief word of 
explanation. 

First, the committee believed and still be 
lieves it was acting in accord with the best 
educational authority in the provisions of its 
first bill. 


Second, when by misapprebension our edu- | 


cational friends protested, we held several con. 
ferences with them, as a result of which we 
presented at the final hearing a bill shorn of 
every feature to which our educational friends 
had objected, either as respects time or text- 
books, but retaining the only condition by 
which the question as to the obligatory or op 
tional character of toe law could ba placed be- 
yond dispute, viz , the attachment ofa penalty to 
failure in compliance with the law on the part 
of the school committee. Todo less than this 
would have been the betrayal «f the duty com- 
mitted to the committee by the association. 
CHARLES L. MORGAN. 


The latest Dartmouth catalogue has an- 
nounced the establishment of a Rufus Choate 
scholarship and Parker fellowship. 
581 students 231 are from New Hampshire 
and 230 from Massachusetts. The total mem- 
bership is 694. The faculty number fifty- 
nine. Prof. John K. 
acting president since President Tucker went 
abroad, has himself gone to Europe, and is 
succeeded by Prof. C. F. Richardson. 


Home Missionary Fund 


Miss E. G. King, Providence. . FF. 

Carrie F. Meriam, Worcester. ee var 200°$ 
D. I. Carson, New York....... ive. ROO 
A PHI; TOWOOTIDONG, 220. 0ccccceisveccesasss 200 








coc UP cee 


HOM Department 


Quarterly. . 


in its improved form is a very great 
success wherever used. Thousands 





of scholars weekly study it with 
marked profit, and therefore have re- 


newed interest in the school and 


lesson. 
Our Home Department Requisites are 
admitted to be superior. Send § ¢ 
for sample Quarterly and full set of 
requisites. 


W.A. WILDE & CO., 


BOSTON and Chicago. 
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No. 9. A Service for Passiontide. ¢ 
No. 10. A Service for Easter. é 
No. 36. I Am the Living One. 








. 
‘ 
100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. y 
é 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Of the | 


Lord, who has been | 


++. $2 00 


¢ | Remus. 


| 
Leaflets 


Se to he ed THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, 


‘Easter Cards, 
Easter Booklets, 


| Fra Angelico of Fiesole.—Six reproductions 
of angels from the¢ riginals -n the Uffizzi Gallery 
| Florence. Six iu euvelope. Size 101. x 61, 


DODO G io es 5 2dhs dy wnns cokes Ree whsehbeses se ceetten R50 
Same as the Above.—Size 512 x 3. Per get 
ee ES Brrr reer err eee 100 


| An Easter Token.—‘ folding star-shaped 
novelty of Checubs and Violets ...... sana 


BO 
Easter Lilies.—A cross-shaved felding novelty 


of cut-out Easter Lili s, with Cherubs’ he: ds {4 
the center of each lily............ ..... pate 0 


Holy Eastertide.) booklets, figure and..... % 
Gur Risen King.) floral illu trations om 
The Cross of Love.— \ four-slat drop, Val ese 

Cross shape, with Cheruband Violet illustrations °5 


| A Happy Easter.—A four siat drop of cut-ou 
| Easter Lilies a d Cheru s........... : 15, 
| Easter Thoughts.—A four silat drop, Cross 
| Shaped, Pansy and Cherub designs jo 25 


| On Angels’ Wings. A four-slat drop o! cut-out 
IE WB dos cuvecstacsvatvcsecthinssse octal 


| Easter Eggs.—A four-siat dr p, egg-shaped 
BEES SUMED w ccccnccicsvecvedsdaiwscee “ 


| Easter Eggs.—A four-siat drop, egy-shaped 
NE EN NO, bcevaccithnbshsstnabns nent 


Please ask for them at your B okstore. Se t. expres 


j 


pati, Oo ree 


| E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
| 31 West Twenty-Third St., New York 


cipt of prices 








Houghton 
Mifflin € 

was | Companys 
{NEW BOOKS 


|LIFE OF EDWIN M. STANTON 


| By GrorGE C. GoRHAM. With Portraits, 
maps and facsimiles of important documents. 
| 2 vols. 8vo0, $6.00, 

| The life of Lincoln’s great War Secretary, 
| written with the aid of Stanton’s family. 
| Stanton was, perhaps, next to President Lin- 
|; coln and General Grant, the most important 
figure in the war for the Union. Mr. Gorham 
‘has told the story of his career with much 
| power, and his book is a work of notable 
value as a coutribution to the history of the 
| Civil War and as a memorial of Stanton’s 

| great public services. 


THE CONJURE WOMAN 

| By CHARLES W. CuEsnuTr. 16mo, $1% 
Le Luze Edition, a beautiful book. $3.0, 
net. 

| Mr. Chesnutt, who is perfectly acquainted 
| wih negro superstitions and dialect, here 


| groups several stories of peculiar interest. 





| 























! 


ibable Ethiopian, 
ee SERVICES ee ‘ | syele cealhy tn the Bape ied, and has 


‘embodied it in stories vigorous, vivid and 
| strikingly dramatic. The story-teller is ser 
| Julius, who has much of the genius of Unele 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
/HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bostoa- 


—_———e 





I. Planning. 
TIMELY 3Y Men in Politics. 


Congregationalist 4. Somebody Is Wasting. 
| 5. Renewal of Good Citi- 
zenship. 


8 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 


Mass. 


23 March 1809 
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1x Boston.—Boston ought to lead all 


s the Union in the amount of its custom 


in 
eS ceerk. And for two reasons: first, because 
postonians are, as a rule, independent, and prefer 


pot to take the conventional patterns of ever) day 

s; and, secondly, because: the best facilities in 
this country for ordered cabinetwork are main- 
tained by @ Boston house—the Paine Furniture 
Company — Whose great furniture factory on Canal 
street is noted all over New England for its very 
low prices on cabinetwork. 


HEALTHFUL CEREAL PREPARATIONS. — The 
peart of barley, entirely free from bran or hulls, 
makes @ palatable cereal food, which not only 
nourishes those who enjoy bealtb, but is an effi- 
cient diuretic, emollient, nutritive and tonic agent 
in cases of digestive disorders or intestinal irrita- 
tion. This new and valuable food is prepared by 
Farwell & Rhines, Watertown, N.Y. It is recom- 
mended by physicians as invaluable in Bright’s dis- 
ease and other diseases of the kidneys and liver, 
and it is a palatable, attractive breakfast dish for 
those in good health. Analysis of Barley Crystals 
shows that it contains 99 1 per cent. of the purest 
flesh, blood, brain, nerve, bone and muscle building 
food. Farwell & Rhines are also makers of the 
noted “Gluten Flour,” “Special Diabetic Flour,” 
and “K. C. Whole Wheat Flour.” Their goods 
have come to be known as the “Criss Cross Cere- 
als,” the criss cross lines on the face of each pack- 
age being a part of their trade mark. 


Do You Ear GELATINE ?—Gelatine as an arti- 
ele of reguiar diet all the year round is begin- 





ning to take the place it is entitled to on American | 


tables. American manufacturing enterprise has 


| 


produced at least one brand of gelatine superior to | 
any known abroad, where the use of gelatine has | 
heretofore been far more general than in this | 
country. A housekeeper who once uses gelatine | 


never gives it up, because it is so convenient, eco- 
nomical and satisfactory in every way, while those 
who sit at her table never grow tired of it, because 
of the almost unlimited number of desserts that 
can be made fromit. One of the favorite brands of 


gelatine in dainty homes as well as in the leading | 


clubs and hotels, is the Keystone Silver White Gela- 
tine. This superior food product had the honor of 
receiving the unqualified indorsement of the organ- 


| 
| 
' 


ization of chefs of the country, a distinction never | 


before bestowed on any article of food. Itis double 
refined and its purity and sweetness are apparent 
at the first glance on opening the box. It dissolves 
readily and quickly in hot water, making a firm 
jelly which, when not colored, is almost transparent. 
It will be found economical to use this double-re 
fined gelatine, because a package makes one-third 
more jelly than an equal quantity of other gelatines. 
For its nourishing value, its cleanliness, conven. 
ience and economy this gelatine stands very ) igh. 
Almost every grocer sells Keystone Silver White 
Gelatine, but any one who fails to find it can get a 
sample by writing to the makers, the Michigan 
Carbon Works, Detroit, Mich., inclosing the name 
of her grocer. 

FRANCE (BOULOGNE-SUR-MER).— Within the 
last half-century so great improvement has been 
made in the means of transportation that the 
amount of travel has greatly increased. Modern 
ideas have thus been infused where for centuries 
before the people had kept the same customs and 


traditions. Thus the quaint old costumes are fast | ~~ 


disappearing, to be replaced by modern dress. But 
occasionally a corner is found where the people 
yet cling to their old habits. Such a corner exists 
in the fortified seaport of Boulogne-sur-mer on the 
English Channel. The historical old town on the 
hill is fast failing into decay as the pew town on its 
slope becomes more thickly populated with Eng- 
lish-speaking people. In the midst of this new- 
hess, but unchanged by it, lives a colony of French 
fisher-folk, whose fathers and grandfathers before 
them brought herring and mackerel from the North 
8ea. Each boy, when large enough, sails with the 
fleet; each girl becomes a “ fish-wife,” to wait at 
home, patient and industrious, watching for the 
Teturning vessels. Then, with strong arms, the 
tirls help unioad and sort the fish, prepare them 
for exporting or sell them in the town. The photc- 
staph shown in the current issue of the Singer 
National Costume series represents a typical “ fish- 
wife” of Boulogne in holiday attire. She wears 
the usual short skirt, ample apron and large, round, 
& cap of fluted white muslin. Although one 
Of the earliest sewing-machines was produced in 
France by Thimonnier, about seventy years ago, 
the Singer is now the recognized standad there, 
more being used in Paris than of all others in spite 
of many cheaply made imitations. At the last 
Exposition the genuine Singers received 
awards for superior excellence of designs 

4nd construction. 
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Educational 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 


Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT VO. Fisk & Oo. 














The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregat: list, 1849 
CONTENTS 

EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 405 
Dr. Strieby 406 
Trusts in England 406 
Facing the Facts as to Church Extensivn 407 
The Meaning of the Cross to Jesus 407 
Ctirrent Aistory 407 
In Brief 409 

CURRENT THOUGHT 414 


CONTRIBUTIONS: 
The Blessed Present Time. 
hough, A. M. 


Rev. J. G. Green- 





THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
go Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT. Manages 





MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination haf ans ng Sept. 6, 1899, 9 
A.M. For Catalogue or further laformation apply to 
Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
CARLETON SCHOOL Fer, Young Men 


Unique advantages to youth fitting for college or seek- 
ing a good English education. Best home nurture. 








DIVINITY SCHOOL 


+1| HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


An Undenominational School of Theology. 


The School has ten instructors connected with several 
different denominati ns. 
Only college graduates eligible for the soee of B. D. 
The instruction offered covers eighty-one hours a week. 
Courses in Harvard College are open without charge. 
Special opportunities are offered for post-graduate 
uc 


y. 
Of the 118 students who have gone from the School in 
the last four years, 10 are still students, 6 are teachers, 
1 is a missionary of the American Board, and 75 are 
tors of churches as follows: 3 Baptist, 4 Disciples, 
Dutch Reformed, 5 Episcopal, 5 Methodist, 17 Ortho- 
dox Congregational, 6 Presbyterian, 33 Unitarian, 
1 Universalist. 
The Tuition Fee is #150 per year 
For further information address ROBERT 8S. MORIS0N, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


st 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
atc., published under this heading at ten cents a line 





Boston AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MCALL A880. 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Chariesgate, Boston. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dx, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 
or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 


Mrs. MARY CLEMENT LEAVITT can be engaged as 

ulpit supply or for lectures, from April 1 to November. 

n her lectures on Hawali, Madagascar, and other coun- 
tries, Mrs. Leavitt tells her hearers what she has seen. 
Address Auburndale, Mass. 

THE AMERICAN TRACT SoOcigTy furnishes Christian 
workers with gospel literature in many forms and in 
many languages. Contributions are gree y needed for its 
vast ere work among immigrants, in the arm 
and + and in the neglected regions of the South an 
West. eadquarters at 10 Fast 23d St., New York. 
Louis Tag, treasurer. Gifts from northern and eastern 
New England should be sent to the Boston depository, 
54 Bromfield $t., Boston. Rev. George H. Cate, discrict 
secretary; KR. F. Cumming~, agent. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIBTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and geen houses In teading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels ; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Fri and 


Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the soclety at New York. 

James W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
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Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YEARIN ADVANCE, $3; 2 YEARS, $5; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
OnE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration on the address label. If a special receipt 
is wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. — Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a — order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all be paid. A 
order of discontinuance ven ai y time, to 


it an 
take effect at the expiration of ns subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents — agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 nches to the column. 

i acco to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonparell, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
Subscribers’ Wants 
wate Rae es beets Mi aals ach aston 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, to adopt, a girl baby not less than one year 
old. Address X Y. Z., care of The Congregationalist. 


Board and Room. Private family. Brookline. 
Moderate terms to permanent party desiring pleasant, 
quiet home near electrics. 4 Washburn Ave. 


A Young Congregational Minister (theological 
Geese) who has been laboring successfully in the 
est for several years, desires to locate farther East. 
with church committees looking for 


He will correspon 
Congre- 


an energetic pastor. Address ** Pas or,” care 0 
gationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


LECTURE IN MUSIC HALL. 


WJLLIAM J. FOWLER, of Boston, will reply to 


COL. ROBERT C. INCERSOLL 
IN MUSIC HALL, MARCH 26, 7.30 P.M. 
(The Lecture will be without abuse or denunciation.) 


Tickets, 50 cents each, at the box office, at the Old 
Corner Bookstore, and 642 Washington St. 


HANDBOOK QUIZ 


20 Questions on the contents of 
The Congregationalist Handbook. 
Sent, postpaid, at the rate of 
2 CENTS FOR EACH 25 COPIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 

















g\\LoBURYs 


— 


WHEAT FOOD 


STERILIZED 





It is Sterilized. 
Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal wheat food, is sterilized 


Unlike other cereal foods it does not have to be criticaliy 
examined before using, and none need ever be thrown away. 
Owing to its granular nature Pillsbury’s VITOS never 
becomes starchy, and hence can be used as a substitute for 
bread crumbs and cracker meal, for covering croquettes, fish 
This is the season for fish. Have you a 


and oysters. 
package of Pillsbury’s VITOS e 


Made by THE PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Socp RY GROCERS KEVERYWHERE. 
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The Best Known, Widest Read Young People’s Paper for Christian Homes in the World. 





With our EASTER NUMBER, April 2, begins the serial story .. . 


TWO CHOICES 


Written expressly for the columns of YOUNG PEOPLE's 
WEEKLY, by 


CHARLES M. SHELDON 


AUTHOR OF “IN HIS STEPS.” 





Mr. Sheldon, when sending the story, in a personal letter to the editor 
of YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY says: 

“I have taken great pleasure in writing this story for your many readers; and I trust it will 
prove the means of impressing them with the responsibility that is attached with every talent God 
in his love bestows upon us.” 

“ Two Choices ™ is the story of a young violinist, who early in her career consecrates her talent 
to God. The Serial begins with the New Quarter in the Sunday-school. If you are not taking 
YouNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY, now is the time to begin. 


THE BEST EASTER GIFT 
possible to make the young folks of the home circle who are not receiving the paper at their 
Sunday-schoo! is a year’s subscription to YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY. 
TERMS.— Single subscriptions, 60 cents per year. In lots of three or more, to schools or 
societies, mailed to one address, 50 cents per year. 


CHARLES M. SHELDON. 








DAVID ©. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 36 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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BOOKS .: 
_ SACRED SONGs 














Suitable for home or church use, 
music is printed on good paper from the 
engraved plates used in printing sheet 
music. Bound in durable heavy paper 
—cloth back—cover. 


Price $1.00 per Volume. ty 0i/, Posepaia. 


Choice Sacred Sols. 39 songs for nigh voice, 
Choice Sacred Solos. 40 songs for low volce. 


Treasury of Sacred Solos. 
| 27 songs for high voice, 


Treasury of Sacred Solos. 


28 songs for iow voice, 
Choice Sacred Duets. 
Laus Deo in Sacred Duets. 


Send for Catalogue Books of Music, 


30 duets, 


53 duets. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Subscription Price $1.50 a Year. Single 
Copies 15c. A monthly publication edited 
by PHILIP HALE. The musical news of the 
world—reviews, criticisms and arti-ies by 
eminent musical writers. SIXTEEN-PAgE 
SUPPLEMENT OF NEW MUSIC by celebrated 
composers, with each number. Send for 

premium lists. Agents wanted. | 


All Musical Publications. Send us your orders, 








| OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
J. E. DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


_ ——a 





Nelson’s 
“Of all 


} the aids for® NEW SERIES 0 


Teachers’ 
Bibles 


CONTAIN 





|New Helps, 350 Illustrations. 
| + New Concordance. New Maps. 


The Helps 
Are just what the Sunday School 
teacher wants. All new and delight 
| fully written by the most eminent 
| scholars, with illustrations on almost 
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The Concordance 

Combines complete concordance, sub- 
jects, pronounces andinterprets proper 
| names, compares the Authorized and 
Revised Versions where they differ. 
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ment and facility. 
| 12 Maps 
Completely indexed, so that you can 
find any place on the map without 
difficulty. 3 
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“It is a practical hand-book of the highest 
} value for Biblical study.” 
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From PEACE TO INNQCENCE. Four Easter 
Symbols. An illustrated article by Rey. Isaac O. 
Rankin. 

THE RESURRECTION AS A TRANSFORMING 
Event. A sermon by Rev. Charles L. Noyes. 

Wuerre ORA WAITED. An Easter story by 
Mabel Nelson Thurston. 

Some QUAINT CHILDREN’S Books. An illus- 
trated article by Charles Welsh, author of a history 
of juvenile books. 

THe EASTER FESTIVAL AT BETHLEHEM. AD 
illustrated article. 


The New Free Church Catechism 


Second Edition now ready. Handbook Series, 











No. 23. Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies $1.25 postpaid. 
The Congregationalist Services 
No. 36, Palm Sunday, No. 9, Passiontide, No. 10, 


Easter, and 36 others. 100 copies 60 cts. post- 
paid. Complete sample set, 15 cts. 


The Historical Tablets — 


Proof impressions, 25 cts. 
Professor Park at Ninety 
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ie tee Next week, the last in the 
Hely wai Lenten period, will bring to 
culmination that interest in 
Christ and Christian things which is ex- 
cited and fostered by contemplation of 
the last days of his earthly life. What- 
ever of penitence, aspiration and resolu- 
tion has found its way into our lives dur- 
ing the past weeks ought now to become 
an integral part of our characters. To 
let Holy Week slip by without trying to 
realize anew what the struggles and suf- 
ferings of the Son of Man meant for the 
world and for us is to miss an incentive 
to growth which comes all too rarely 
amidst the pressure of daily cares. We 
are glad that so many churches are plan- 
ning to draw near to Christ in special 
ways during the days that are leading up 
to the Easter festival. Yet no Christian 
to whom such privileges may be denied 
need fail on that account to enter into 
the deepest significance of Holy Week for 
his personal life. 


Three instances of con- 
spicuous success in ex- 
ceptionally hard fields 
have just been laid before our readers. 
Last week there were reports of the en- 
terprise maintained by Mr. Tyndall on 
the East Side in upper New York, and of 
the equally rewarding outcome of three 
years of faithful labor in a mining town 
in Illinois called Spring Valley. This 
week we devote a full page to an account 
of the church in South Chicago which, in 
an unpromising field, has built itself up 
into a forceful agency for righteousness. 
We have not undertaken to withhold the 
due amount of commendation that such 
modest and genuine men should receive; 
but the main point to emphasize is that 
devotion and persistency coupled with 
wisdom can accomplish wonders in both 
urban and rural districts which may have 


Tilling the Hard 
Pields 
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been looked upon as given over to the 
forcesofevil. Tocreate efficient churches 
out of unconverted men and women is a 
great achievement. Such instances, com- 
ing to light occasionally, prove that where 
the heart is devoted to one purpose and 
the co-operation of the divine Spirit con- 
tinually invoked the seemingly impossible 
can be attained. We have great sympa- 
thy with the hundreds of men working in 
obscure and ill-rewarding places. Though 
the fruit of their labor does not yet appear 
in such marked ways as in the cases cited, 
they merit no less the commendation and 
support of their brethren more favorably 
situated. After all the final test of Chris- 
tianity is its ability to meet the hardest 
problems. That it is doing this in so 
many places over our land may well fill 
us with hope and enthusiasm. 


‘ m Zion’s Herald uttered 
co-operation versus jast week a strong 
rere protest against de- 
nominational competition. We desire to 
second it. It declares that the eclipse of 
vital Christianity in rural communities 
is largely due to eagerness to extend de- 
nominational lines. This is a statement 
often repeated, but it gains freshness 
from the assertion of our contemporary 
that its own denomination, the Methodist 
Episcopal, is as much at faultin this mat- 
teras any other. If the leaders in each 
denomination would counsel their fellow- 
members in such communities to co- 
operate heartily with existing churches, 
and not to favor forming new ones unless 
they were needed to accommodate an in 
creasing population, much of this waste- 
ful rivalry would be prevented. Who 
does not know of New England villages 
with three or four little congregations, 
meeting within a few rods of one another, 
which would have more courage, enthusi- 
asm and spirit of devotion if they should 
come together? To what pitiful devices 
they resort in order to coax outsiders to 
add a few dollars to their meager re- 
sources! These conditions cannot be rem- 
edied by missionary societies. But if the 
Christians in the town would come to- 
gether and frankly discuss the religious 
needs of the community and how to meet 
them, we believe that in many instances 
such practical unity would result as would 
increase the power and exalt the dignity 
of religion. And we have increasing hope 
that the time is coming when accounts of 
such movements will not look strange in 
religious news columns. 


ee ee Now that Mr. Kipling is 
pling the about again and sending for 

Interpreter Hooks to gather new ma- 
terial for stories, we may congratulate 
ourselves that his wonderful spring of 
energy is not dried up or lessened by the 
experience of illness. It is to be hoped 
that he has a perfectly steady head, for 
no ordinary mortal could read all the 
kind things which have been said of him 
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on both sides of the sea and not show 
signs of being spoiled. Perhaps it is in 
part this never ebbing spring of interest 
in life, in men and how they live and 
work, which saves him. We hope no one 
will think that it is the study of books 
which has made him the great interpreter 
he is. The men come first—the books 
are only to get the men in their right set- 
ting. One might know all that Kipling 
knows about the sea or jungle and never 
write a book that men would care to read. 
But to be interested in life, to have open 
eyes and a kindly way of studying our 
neighbors in the big and various world, 
is to open springs of amusement and 
profit which do not depend on books. 
The world is only dull to those who can- 
not see. To every one who has learned 
to open his eyes it is more interesting 
than any novel, with an interest that 
grows from year to year. 


s ee Our Year-Book is indis- 
ot wae pensable to the study of 
Congregationalism in the 
United States. But it is often made to 
mislead those who inquire of it as of an 
oracle for practical guidance. When an 
appeal is made to young men to study for 
the ministry or to the churches for money 
to support them while studying, the Year- 
Book is called to testify that there are 
5,614 churches which must have pastors, 
and only 5,475 ministers, about one-fourth 
of whom are either engaged in other than 
pastoral work or are infirm. But if the 
Year-Book were cross-examined, it would 
say that more than 1,200 of these churches 
raised less than $100 apiece for current 
expenses during the year, and that there 
is no prospect that they could keep pastors 
from starving if they had them. Whena 
general appeal is made for increased con- 
tributions to our benevolent societies, the 
Year-Book is put on the stand to testify 
that if every church should make an an- 
nual gift to every society, their treasuries 
would be full. But on cross-examination 
the Year-Book would say that more than 
700 churches did not raise a dollar apiece 
for their own support, and that one-half 
the whole number of our churches raised 
on an average less than one dollar a day 
for all their expenses. In calculating the 
financial ability of the churches, then, we 
should need to divide them into two parts. 
One-half of the body, after providing to 
keep itself alive, must next care for the 
other and weaker half. Then it must re- 
spond, with its dependent part, to the 
need of the world. The problem of bring- 
ing to independence the local churches 
now kept alive by charity is one of the 
most vital for Congregationalists to solve, 
and its solution would be one of the 
worthiest achievements in starting on a 
new century. It must.be solved by elimi- 
nation, combination, inspiration and edu- 
cation. One step toward it would be to 
reduce the figures of the Year-Book to 
their lowest terms. 
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Dr. Strieby 


The Congregationalist for Nov. 3 last 
year bore on its cover page a picture of 
Dr. M. E. Strieby. In an editorial of the 
same issue we said: “When Dr. Strieby 
dies—an event which we trust is still far 
in the future—many garlands of respect 
and affection will be woven in his praise.” 
The event came quietly last Friday morn- 
ing. Our words of appreciation were al.- 
ready spoken, and we are glad that Secre- 
tary Strieby heard them. He acknowl- 
edged them with acharacteristic disclaimer 
of their fitness for so humble a person as 
he conceived himself to be. 

It is difficult for those of the present 
generation who knew him to comprehend 
the influences which shaped his motives 
and determined his character, for his 
life, even up to middle age, though spent 
in this country, was in a world of thought 
and feeling which has greatly changed. 
Oberlin, while he was being educated there 
in the thirties, was a fountain of intense 
anti-slavery feeling, which spread from it 
through the whole country. His first 
pastorate, continuing for eleven years, 
was in Mt. Vernon, O., with a Presby- 
terian church, which became Congrega- 
tional. Here and during his ministry at 
Syracuse, N. Y., from 1853 to 1864, he 
had good opportunities for expressing and 
emphasizing his convictions on the burning 
question which at last blazed forth in the 
Civil War. The year before that war 
ended, in 1864, he was made secretary of 
the A. M. A., with whose history he was 
familiar since its organization in 1846. It 
was created by that hatred of slavery and 
sympathy with slaves which were nowhere 
more deeply felt than in Oberlin College. 
The association, from the beginning, re- 
fused to receive money earned by slave 
labor. Its missionaries and the churches 
which contributed to their support con- 
stantly testified against what they char- 
acterized as the crime of crimes. Some of 
these missionariés were mobbed, whipped 
and otherwise maltreated, and for years 
the stories of their experiences fed the 
excitement both of the friends and foes 
of slavery. 

With the work of the association Dr. 
Strieby was in full sympathy. He was 
already nearly fifty years of age when he 
was called to be its leader. In the au- 
tumn of the first year of the war, 1861, 
one of its missionaries had opened at 
Hampton, Va., the first day school for 
freedmen, and two years later it was em- 
ploying in the Southern field eighty-three 
missionaries and teachers. The next 
year, when Dr. Strieby undertook the 
care of the work, 250 were employed. 
In 1865, when the war had closed, our 
National Council, meeting in Boston, 
recommended to the churches to raise 
$250,000 for work among the freedmen, 
to be expended through the A. M. A. 
The association raised more than that 
amount during the following year, friends 
in Great Britain giving substantial aid. 

The most prominent phase of this work 
was educational, and under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Strieby and his associates 
was planned on a large scale. The re- 


sults have shown how wise was the 
statesmanship and how strong was the 
grasp of the situation by those who 
planned and put in operation the educa- 
tional enterprises of this association. 
It founded Hampton Institute, Berea 
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College and Atlanta University, insti- 
tutions now administered by independ- 
ent boards of trustees. The school which 
has grown into Fisk University at Nash- 
ville was projected in the autumn of 1865 
and opened during the following winter. 
In 1867 it was incorporated and organ- 
ized for advanced pupils, with an attend- 
ance for the first term of 319. In 1867 
Talladega College was opened in Ala- 
bama, and in 1869 Tougaloo University in 
Mississippi and Straight University in 
New Orleans. Already a number of 
normal, graded and industrial schools 
had been established in wisely chosen 
localities throughout the South, which 
increased in numbers year by year, while 
primary and parochial schools followed. 
The educational system of the associa- 
tion in the South, though at first and for 
years regarded by many Southerners 
with dislike and distrust, has won their 
respect and confidence, has furnished a 
large proportion of the most eflicient 
teachers of Negro schools, besides preach- 
ers, physicians and men and women of 
influence in every walk of life. The ex- 
tent of its service cannot now be esti- 
mated, perhaps never will be, for it will 
grow in value while it will be less evi- 
dently traced to its source. In the re- 
construction of the Union and in provid- 
ing a system of education for the 8,000,000 
Negroes in the South, the association 
has been and is a potent and abiding 
force of the first importance, and Dr. 
Strieby was its leader in its formative 
and critical years. 

Space does not allow us to speak of his 
work for the Indians, or for the Chinese 
in this country. The nation owes to him 
a great debt; and the dependent races 
whose wise friend he was will never know 
how much they are indebted to him for 
their happiness, intelligence and moral 
elevation. If, in his declining years, he 
was not able fully to sympathize with the 
spirit of a new generation which has come 
to trust the South and more unreservedly 
to approve of its interest and effort for 
the welfare of its Negro population, he 
viewed with kindness the changes which 
have been going on, and willingly surren- 
dered to other hands the work which was 
dearer to him than life. He lived to see 
and be assured of the vast beneficent re- 
sults of his labors. Rarely does a life so 
useful and so completely rounded out pass 
so serenely into the life that is eternal. 





Trusts in England 


In a recent editorial we directed atten- 
tion to the development of kings in a re- 
public. Weshowed that by combinations 
of competing firms and the aggregation 
of capital the production and price of 
common necessities, such as food, cloth- 
ing and building materials, are rapidly 
passing into the control of afew men, and 
that this control gives them power which 
often kings have not possessed. The 
growth of trusts in this country is accel- 
erated every week. Already the capital 
absorbed into these organizations since 
the opening of the present year is greater 
by fifty per cent. than that represented by 
all those formed in 1898. 

It has been generally supposed that 
this movement is peculiar to the United 
States, and that it depends largely for its 
success on our protective tariff system. 
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Yet in fact the industrial organizations 
incorporated in England in 199 repre. 
sented a somewhat larger sum than that 
of similar firms in the United States last 
year. This movement seemed to haye 
reached its climax in that country ten 
years ago. But an article in the Con. 
temporary Review for the current month 
on The Growth of Monopoly in England 
shows the new impulse it has recently 
received. The same business instincts 
and aims prevail in that country as ip 
this. Methods which succeed in one 
country will be adopted in the other by 
men who see that these methods promise 
success. The application of them may 
be different, but the purpose is the same, 
The tariff is only one of many ways of 
protecting industries, and any student of 
the movement of trade throughout the 
world may see that it is to have a much 
less important place in the politics of the 
future than it has had in the past. 

While the word ‘“‘trust”’ is not applied 
to British trade organizations, the ends 
sought by it are being effectively secured, 
Joint stock companies control provision, 
oil, drug and other businesses by uniting 
leading firms and crushing out others, 
One organization, for example, has seven- 
ty-two branches in London and 181 in 
other parts of the country. Single com. 
binations control cotton, thread, salt and 
other products which every one needs, 
Many industries also are being grouped 
under the control of one head. A ship. 
building firm, for example, is able to 
build, equip and furnish a ship complete 
by employing all the trades required, from 
engiueering to upholstery. 

While manufacturers are combining 
into joint stock companies, retailers are 
grouping themselves into trade associ- 
ations and working men into trades 
unions. Each organization seeks to deal 
with the others through its leaders, who 
gain constantly in power. The manu- 
facturers combine against the retailers 
and they against the consumers. Manu- 
facturers agree to sell their goods only to 
retailers who contract to sell only goods 
produced by certain manufacturers and 
at prices agreedon. Working men’s un- 
ions agree that their members wil! work 
only for certain manufacturers, and these 
promise a fixed rate of wages. The tend- 
ency is to do away with middlemen, to 
crowd aside dealers and workmen who do 
not join organizations and place them- 
selves under leaders, and to put in the 
hands of a few the control of the quality, 
quantity and price of goods manufactured. 

Nor is it likely that these monopolies 
will be limited to one country. For ex- 
ample, a combination of thread companies 
in England is paying twenty per cent. on 
its stock, and some form of agreement 
between the English consolidation and & 
combination of American sewing thread 
manufacturers is already foreshadowed. 
As the laws of trade are more perfectly 
understood and industry itself is reduced 
to a science, men of greatest ability find 
wider scope for their power, directors of 
industry are being constantly reduced in 
number and working men are brought 
more and more to a common level. The 
real rulers today are those who control 
the production and distribution of what 
all the people need. By means of rings to 
determine prices, or by the combination 
or fusion of firms able through great 48- 
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gregations of capital to control national 
industries, free competition in England, 
as in the United States, is being sup- 
planted, not by co-operation, but by the 
domination of a few individuals. 

It is not to be expected that in either 
country this movement will long continue 
unchecked. Men of great wealth appear 
to be unwittingly doing more to promote 
the schemes of socialists than socialists 
themselves. State control of industries 
is being diligently considered, and in some 
forms is being tried in both countries. 
State purchase and administration of 
some industries are being discussecé and 
are likely to be put to experiment if trusts 
continue to grow. 





Facing the Facts as to Church 
Extension 


If the leading spirits in the Congrega- 
tional Church Union of Boston and vicin- 
ity were not men of sterling temper and 
of firm faith in the importance of the 
work to which they are called, Dr. Wil- 
lard Scott’s address at the annual meeting 
last week might have disheartened them. 
He had been asked tg describe the meth- 
ods and estimate the success of the similar 
organization in Chicago called the City 
Missionary Society. Assisted by testi- 
mony received from more than a dozen 
prominent ministers and laymen of the 
city, and familiar with the field of opera- 
tions because of long residence in Chi- 
cago, he showed how the enterprise of 
church extension, remarkably successful 
for a decade and a half, is now confronted 
by changed conditions which make its 
labors doubly difficult and important, de- 
manding increased enthusiasm and money 
to maintain what it has in hand and to 
move forward as the new times demand. 
The hard times, the depletion of the 
strong city churches once reservoirs of 
denominational strength through large 
removals of members to the suburbs, 
the rapid multiplication of churches still 
far from self-supporting, and the increas- 
ing necessity of doing something on a 
much larger scale than heretofore for 
the down-town congested districts, have 
produced a situation to cope with which 
requires all the wisdom, zeal and per- 
sistence that Chicago Congregationalism 
can summon to its task. 

Dr. Scott did not lightly estimate the 
great work accomplished by Congrega- 
tionalists standing shoulder to shoulder 
in our sister city. And he strongly 
urged the importance of co-operative 
effort in every city, east and west. But 
he made his hearers realize that the 
greatness and complexity of our cities 
make the problem of sustaining old enter- 
prises in down-town sections and that of 
occupying new fields a very grave one. 
None the less, however, would he appeal 
to his brethren to gird themselves for the 
effort, and in such undertakings he would 
bear his full share of the load. 

We are glad that Dr. Scott, speaking 
not to a miscellaneous gathering but to 
Picked men and in a somewhat confiden- 
tial way, did not paint the conventional 
Toseate picture of Congregational suc- 
cesses in Western cities. We appreci- 
ate at its full value all that our fellow- 
Workers in Chicago and St. Louis have 
accomplished along lines of church ex- 
tension. They have aroused us in the 








East from our sloth and given us many 
practical suggestions. It is our impres- 
sion, however, that the movement, start. 
ing ina period of uncommon prosperity 
and feeling the natural impetus there- 
from, may have attempted too much and 
is now suffering the inevitable reaction. 
That there will come a readjusting ona 
sounder basis and a moving forward to 
new opportunities we have no reason to 
doubt. 

Meanwhile Boston has an opportunity 
to profit by the wide and varied ex- 
periences of its sister cities. It is of 
value to us that we have seen the sober 
side of the situation, even though the im- 
mediate effect might have been depressing. 
There will be, however, no relaxation of 
effort to unite Congregational forces in 
all wise and energetic measures looking 
toward the building up and perpetuation 
of Congregational institutions in our 
great cities. Nothing which Dr. Scott 
said can alter for a moment the determi- 
nation of men who believe in our polity 
and traditions to push forward the work 
which God gives us to do. 





The Meaning of the Cross to 
Jesus 


It is impossible for any one of us to put 
himself successfully in the place of our 
Lord, as his earthly career drew to its 
close and he foresaw the cross standing 
before him. In some measure we can 
appreciate what the effect of his ministry 
and his life must have appeared to him to 
be. Wecan form an idea, imperfect though 
it be, of his distress at the lukewarmness, 
or worse, of his closest friends. We can 
sympathize with his natural shrinking 
from the terrible ordeal, and can faintly 
perceive something of what it must have 
meant to him to realize that nothing less 
than the cross was the crown of his re 
deeming work for men. But only afar off 
and with faltering steps can we follow 
him in the sense of understanding what 
the cross fully meant to him. 

We may be sure that he looked upon it 
as the consummation of his work of salva- 
tion. The resurrection was to complete 
that work, but not in the same vitally 
essential sense. It is the cross which was 
typical of the sacrificial feature of his 
work, which by a most solemn and mem. 
orable object lesson was to teach the ages 
that without the shedding of blood there 
is no remission of sins, and that the sin- 
less one—the only stainless soul who ever 
lived—could not enter into the fruition of 
his holy and saving career but through 
the gateway of anguish inconceivable to 
us. In the mere fact that our Lord died 
on the cross there was nothing excep- 
tional. Hundreds of other men had been, 
and afterwards were, crucified. It is in 
the significance of the cross to him, its 
peculiar meaning to one who sustained 
only his relation to man and God, that its 
full meaning is to be found, and through- 
out the days of forecasting, as the cer- 
tainty grew within his mind what his 
death must be, we may be sure that there 
was at least this consoling thought, that 
the cross meant the consummation and 
completion of his redeeming work. 

Nor could he fail to understand how the 
cross would stand out in human history, 
forever and unshadowed, a clear and 
luminous illustration of the loftiest con- 
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ceivable self-abnegation. It was the su- 
preme illustration of absolute effacement 
of self-interest, of all merely personal 
desire and ambition, for the sake of others 
and of God. No shiftings of religious 
unbelief, no political convulsions, no lapse 
of time, no chances or happenings of any 
sort ever can dim the distinctness of the 
cross with the Redeemer hanging upon it 
as the emblem of self-sacrificing love. 
Throughout the ages humanity will look 
back to it, not only as the crowning fact 
in our Lord’s history, but as the supreme 
illustration of the character of his life. 

The cross, and Jesus knew it, appeals to 
the deepest elements of human nature. It 
was on the cross that Jesus in a special 
and unique sense assumed the sin and 
sorrow of our lives. It is with the cross, 
therefore, that redemption, forgiveness 
and peace always must be associated. It 
was the crowning fact in the life of Christ 
because it meant that which was the most 
solemn, most far-reaching, most spiritu- 
ally valuable influence and power of his 
whole career on earth. 





Current History 

The War with Spain Ended 

The queen of Spain, without waiting 
for the ratification of the treaty of peace 
by the Cortes, has formally declared the 
war with the United States at an end, and 
has accepted the conditions imposed by 
the United States. By so doing the queen 
has done wisely and courageously, for the 
statesmen of all parties refused to accept 
responsibility for such a course, and the de- 
lay was bringing trouble to all concerned. 
This act will improve the queen’s standing 
with the future writer of history, but it 
may tend to imperil the tenure of the 
dynasty, since she will be held responsible 
for the act by the politicians and the pop- 
ulace. Ratifications will soon be ex- 
changed at Washington, M. Cambon, the 
French minister, acting for Spain, and ere 
long diplomatic negotiations between 
Spain and the United States will be re- 
sumed. 
In the Philippines and Cuba 

The forward movement against the 
forces of Aguinaho on the island of Luzon 
has gone on during the past week with a 
success which, if the censored dispatches 
are to be believed, has resulted in the 
comparatively easy dispersion of the op- 
posing forces, the capture of several of 
the towns around Pasig and the division 
of the forces of the enemy. Aguinaldo 
is reported as executing all who suggest 
compromise, and on the part of the lead- 
ers there is no sign of surrender. But 
the rank and file are said to be weaken- 
ing. It is not without significance that 
resistance to the authority of the United 
States is confined to the island of Luzon 
and to the Tagal race. The arrival of the 
battleship Oregon adds vastly to the 
strength of our fleet, but in enforcing au- 
thority throughout the archipelago just 
now a “mosquito fleet” will count for 
more than a battleship, and such a fleet the 
Navy Department is now assembling on 
this side the Pacific and will soon send 
across to Manila. Commissioner Denby 
having arrived at Manila, the Peace Com- 
mission is prepared to open negotiations. 
As it is announced that it will have to do 
its work at the same time that the mili- 
tary arm is engaged in its campaign, the 
result certainly is problematical. 
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General Gomez continues to support 
the authority of the United States in 
Cuba and to assert his intention to co- 
operate with it in pacifying and rehabil- 
itating the island. The decision of the 
Cuban Assembly to take a contrary atti- 
tude does not seem to have the indorse- 
ment of most of Gomez’s lieutenants or 
the majority of the Cubans, and the pres- 
tige of the Assembly wanes. Should 
it prove recalcitrant, Governor-General 
Brooke has authority from Washington 
to suppress it by fofce, if need be. 

Reports from many of the provinces 
indicate that the improvement wrought 
by American guidance has been quite as 
marked as at Santiago. Once get the 
Cuban army paid off and dispersed and 
the relations between the provincial gov- 
ernments and the governor general care- 
fully defined, and the work of reform will 
go on much faster. The doling out of 
charity by the United States Government 
still continues in large proportions, and 
must for a time. But the sooner it can 
cease the better for all concerned, as it 
breeds permanent evils while alleviating 
temporary misfortunes. Once authority 
and order are established and capital can 
flow in with a guaranty that investments 
will be protected, and the dawn of a stable 
era will appear, and not before. Where 
that cannot be, the aid of the charitably 
inclined should be of the kind projected 
by the Cuban Industrial Relief Fund, de- 
scribed else where. 


The Windsor Hotel Tragedy 

The destruction by fire of the Windsor 
Hotel, New York city, on the afternoon 
of March 17, at a time when all of its sev- 
eral hundred inmates were awake and 
supposably best able to meet an emer- 
gency, caused such an awful destruction 
of life that the whole English-speaking 
world has been stirred with sympathy for 
the victims and their kindred, and indig- 
nation at the persons, private and official, 
who are responsible for the outcome. 
The building itself was a fire trap, al- 
though situated on the city’s most fash- 
ionable avenue and inhabited by guests 
whose wealth and intelligence would Jead 
them supposably to insist upon safety as 
well as comfort in their environment. 
Temporary conditions—the passing of a 
Hibernian parade—made the situation 
most favorable for the flames to gain head- 
way without any effective opposition from 
within the hotel, and the crowds without 
the hotel attracted by the parade hindered 
the efforts of the police and the firemen 
at a time when every second was of price- 
less value. Contemplating the deeds of 
filial devotion and of self-sacrifice per- 
formed by the kinsfolk of the aged and in- 
firm whose lives were imperiled, one re- 
joices at the record. But admiration be- 
comes unbounded and faith in humanity 
takes on new lease of life as one reads of 
the splendid devotion to duty shown by 
nurses, firemen and volunteers, who, hav- 
ing no ties of kindred or personal love 
to lead them to succor those who were 
in danger, rushed into the flames and 
snatched men and women from the halls 
and bedrooms, or scaled walls and bal- 
anced on trembling ladders if thereby they 
might save life. Nor should the hospital- 
ity of those whose homes adjoined the 
hotel go unnoted, especially that of Miss 
Helen Gould, who is fast coming to be a 
national heroine. 
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There are other aspects of the disaster 
which are not pleasant to contemplate— 
the criminal negligence of the owner of 
the structure, the lax discipline of the 
hotel management, and the thievery 
which was rampart during the few mo- 
ments when panic reigned and the owners 
of valuable jewels and securities were 
naturally more concerned about saving 
life than aboutsaving baubles. Evidence 
accumulates showing that robbers were 
at work during this brief reign of terror, 
and the horrible suspicion finds lodgment 
that possibly they may have been demoni- 
acal enough to have committed arson as 
well as robbery. If, as the result of this 
lesson, the city of New York proceeds to 
enforce rigidly present building laws, 
even to the extent of closing hostelries 
that are not fireproof and cannot be made 
so without reconstruction or rebuilding, 
then this disaster will not be wholly dire- 
ful. But if it results in nothing of the 
kind, if structures of like construction 
and equally inflammable are permitted to 
remain open to shelter guests, the blame 
for any future catastrophes will rest upon 
the community at large. 

The Natural Penalty 

Typhoid fever is now epidemic in three 
large cities of America. There is no ques- 
tion about the chain of cause and effect— 
the presence of sewage in drinking water 
is the cause and the only known cause of 
the disease. In Philadelphia it is the 
Schuylkill, which serves as a sewer to 
the towns above and as a breeder of 
typhoid for the city. In Newark, N.J., 
a shortage in the admirable water supply 
was met by turning water from the Pas- 
saic, foul with the emptying of the drains 
of the up-river cities, into the pipes, and 
although this supply was only used for a 
few days, its effects were shown after the 
recognized breeding interval in an out- 
break of the disease. In Paterson it is 
drinking from the tainted river again. 
We referred last week to the legal deci- 
sion which in New Jersey forbids the 
emptying of a city’s drains into a running 
stream. The startling gloss of natural 
law upon that decision, in the shape of 
more than a hundred cases of typhoid, is 
likely to bring the matter still more closely 
home to men’s imagination. A judge’s 
words carry far, but an epidemic of disease 
carries further. It is the voice of God’s 
law saying to men: ‘You may have the 
streams for pollution, if you will; but if 
you do you shall only use them for drink- 
ing at the risk of death.”’ Philadelphia 
seems to have made up its mind to brave 
that risk. Most people will prefer to ex- 
amine and guard their sources of supply 
and choose the other option of God’s law, 
which says: ““You may have the streams 
for beauty and for drinking, if you will; 
but you cannot also have them for pollu- 
tion.” 

The Roll of the Dead 

The unexpected death of Princess Kai- 
ulani (Miss Cleghorn) removes the person 
who, as heir apparent to the Hawaiian 
throne, might have succeeded Liliuokalani 
as queen of the Hawaiian Islands had not 
the dynasty been overthrown. She was 
an attractive, well-educated, good woman, 
much respected by all classes in Hawaii. 
Her funeral was one of marked impress- 
iveness, the American element vying 
with the native in honoring the last of the 
old dynasty. By the death of Prof. O. C. 
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Marsh Yale University loses its most 
eminent man of science and the world 
one of its most eminent paleontologists, 
A graduate of Yale, he ever labored with 
her honor and enrichment in view, ang 
his remarkable collections now find place 
in her museums. Auburn Theological 
Seminary and the Presbyterian Church 
lose a worthy man and inspiring educator 
by the death of Rev. Henry M. Booth, 
president of Auburn Seminary, N, y. 
which office he has held since 1893. 
The “ruling passion strong in death” 
was never more clearly revealed than in 
the question of Mr. Joseph Medill, the 
veteran editor of the Chicago Tribure, 
who died last week. Ten minutes before 
he passed away he asked, “ What is the 
news?’ and these were his last words, 
Thus another of the veterans of that 
school of personal journalism, of which 
Greeley and Thurlow Weed were the exem- 
plars in the last generation, disappears. 


Ambassador Choate Speaks 

Ambassador Choate made his first pub- 
lic address in Great Britain last week be- 
fore the delegates of the Chambers of 
Commerce of the kingdom, and while he 
was mindful of the recent injunction 
placed upon our diplomatic representa. 
tives abroad not to discuss political ques. 
tions—either domestic or international— 
he managed to say enough to make it very 
clear to his English, American and con- 
tinental critics that he intends to do alk 
he can to further a good understanding 
between Great Britain and the United 
States, even to the extent of providing 
for an arbitration tribunal to settle all 
possible disputes. The only contest be- 
tween us which Mr. Choate will admit is 
possible hereafter is a ‘‘generous and loyal 
rivalry ” for the commerce of the world. 

It is open to question whether Mr. 
Choate in his reference to the passage at 
arms between President Cleveland and 
Secretary Olney on the one side and Lord 
Salisbury on the other, when the Venezuela 
boundary was in dispute, did not allow 
his tendency to be facetious to drag him 
into a misrepresentation of the American 
case and its representatives. The impli- 
cation of his remarks is that we took up 
the cause of Venezuela at the behest of 
the demagogues, who sought to pull the 
lion’s tail for the sake of hearing him 
roar. President Cleveland and Mr. Olney 
are not men of that stamp, nor was our 
interference without justification. Fault 
may be fourid with the manner of our 
protest, but the motive back of it was 
pure, and Mr. Choate should be the last 
one to reflect on t plomacy of our re- 
sponsible officials. 

Mr. Choate, in this speech at London, 
made it clear that while he was not to 
labor for a hard and fast alliance with 
Great Britain respecting future action ip 
international politics, yet he made it 
equally apparent that he favored a moral 
alliance, a working understanding for the 
conservation of political, economic and 
racial ideals for which the two great 
Powers in a very real and vital way 
stand. And in so doing he, to our mind, 
represented the best sentiment of the 
majority of the voters of this country. 
No formal alliance is desirable, but 4 
working understanding is; and if Ger- 
many, the other representative of the 
Teutonic stock, can be taken into part- 
nership, all the better. The most vebe- 
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ment opponents of any such understand- 
ing will be the Celtic population of this 
country, who, by the utterances of their 
clergy, their politicians and their editors 
—such as found vent on St. Patrick’s 
Day—make it clear that their hatred of 
England is still so intense that it blinds 
them to calm consideration of the prob- 
lem at issue in its larger and far-reaching 
aspects. That the Irish politicians should 
so feel and speak is not surprising, but 
when clergymen like Rector Conaty of 
the Catholic University at Washington, 
and publicists like Patrick Collins and 
Bourke Cochran join in the cry of the 
pack, the outlook is not encouraging for 
those who had hoped that some day the 
Celt would cease to be controlled in all 
his acts by his aboriginal impulses. As 
we understand the position of the so- 
called “Irish-Americans ” in this country 
now, it is that any political party which 
dares to negotiate treaties or formulate 
foreign policies whieh conjointly protect 
Anglo-American interests in China, Af- 
rica, or other parts of the world, may 
expect to lose the Irish-American vote. 
In our opinion the day for this threat to 
have much weight has passed. The lead- 
ers cannot deliver the votes. The rank 
and file do not hate as bitterly as the pro- 
fessional leaders wish they did. 


Affairs Abroad 

By explicit admission of the British 
Foreign Office Great Britain is known to 
have backed Italy in its re:ent demand 
on China. The reason for this is not dis- 
closed, unless it is that Great Britain has 
given up the ‘‘open door” policy and de- 
sires the scramble for spheres of influence 
to begin. And it has begun. Denmark 
and Belgium are the latest claimants for 
ports on the coast. At Shanghai the 
United States and Great Britain are act- 
ing in concert in protesting against en- 
croachments of the French, backed by 
and inspired by Russia, on the territory 
set apart for British and American trade 
and residence. 

Cecil Rhodes’s parleyings with Em- 
peror William and the German Foreign 
Office are said to have resulted in a defi- 
nite understanding, which gives that im- 
perialist the right to run his transconti- 
nental railway across German East Africa, 
and settles the share which Great Britain 
and Germany are to have in the partition 
of the Portuguese possessions on the east 
coast when they are ripe enough to fall 
into the basket. Obviously such an ar- 
rangement as this, if really affected, is of 
momentous importance in shaping the 
future of Africa and is a token of a recon- 
ciliation between Great Britain and Ger- 
many, which, while it may grieve Presi- 
dent Kruger of the South African repub- 
lic, and the French, who like to see Great 
Britain and Germany at odds, will grat- 
ify all who wish for a consolidation of 
the peoples of Teutonic stock. The re- 


fusal of the German Reichstag to fallin - 


with the imperial wishes respecting in- 
crease of military strength, and its per- 
sistence in this course, has forced the 
emperor toacompromise. This assertion 
of legislative independence is a happy 
omen for Germany, where of late every- 
thing has pointed te a sweeping away of 
all parliamentary power and represent- 
ative government. 

The French Minister of Marine’s ad- 
missions concerning the condition of the 
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French navy a year ago are startling and 
indicate how wise France was in not in- 
sisting upon a test of strength with Great 
Britain. 

NOTES 


Testimony taken last week in Chieago by 
the commission investigating the charges made 
by General Miles against the commissary de. 
partment of the United States army goes far 
toward proving the justness of his assertions. 


There is a grim irony in the fact that the 
owner of the hotel fire trap in New York 
which burned last week is the zealous presi- 
dent of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. Hon. Elbridge T. Gerry 
is his name. 


The British ministry has just authorized the 
officials of India to put countervailing duties 
on all bounty fed sugar imported into that 
country. It is a sop thrown to the protection- 
ists, and hints at the coming reversal of trade 
policy for the entire empire which some 
prophesy. 

The czar of Russia has peremptorily ordered 
home to Finland a deputation of its worthiest 
citizens, 500 in number, who came to seek a 
revocation of the recent edict abolishing Fin- 
nish autonomy. Large numbers of the Finns 
are already planning to emigrate to Canada 
and the United States. 

Veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic 
appeared before a committee of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature last week and vehemently 
opposed the proposition to extend to soldiers 
in the war with Spain the provisions of the 
act which exempts veterans of the Civil War 
from civil service examinations. 


The trail of the Standard Oil octopus has 
reached to the British House of Commons, 
and the London press do not hesitate to say 
that the vote last week permitting the sale of 
low flash oil was a vote purchased by the 
lobbyists of the Standard Oil Company. All 
the expert testimony relative to the danger to 
life and property by legalizing the sale cf such 
oil went for naught. 

Governor Roosevelt of New York deserves 
much credit for his course in dealing with the 
case of Mrs. Place, who was “electrocuted ”’ 
last week. He refused to discriminate be- 
tween criminals on sex lines. He saw to it 
that she had proper attentions from women 
attendants during her last hours, and he re- 
duced the opportunities of the sensational re- 
porter to a minimum. 

The “sparrow war’’ in Boston is one in 
which ornithologists and lovers of nature like 
John Burroughs are on one side and senti- 
mentalists on the other. If the arguments of 
the protestants against the municipal decree 
have any force at all they logically forbid the 
taking of any life, however destructive, simply 
because it is life. Hence society is debarred 
from destroying germs or foes of any kind. 


Herbert Putnam of the Boston Public Li- 
brary accepts the post of librarian of the na- 
tional library at Washington, commonly known 
asthe Congressional Library. Itis an admira- 
ble appointment, one that augurs well for the 
library at Washington, for the profession 
which Mr. Patnam adorns, and for popular 
education. He should be as secure in his title 
to the place as Commissioner of Education 
Harris and Commissioner of Labor Wright 
are, and we think he will be. 


The Johns Hopkins University medical de- 
partment is about to send twoof its best quali- 
fied pathologists to Manila to study the climate, 
the diseases prevalent there and everything 
else that will best fit American scientists and 
physicians to cope with the problem of pre- 
serving life in the tropics. This is a step, 
taken early in our career as a controller of 
distant possessions, which the British have 
only just begun to take in any effectual way, a 
college for the especial study of tropical dis- 
eases and their treatment having just been 
opened in Liverpool. 
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In Brief 


The tempter wins followers by false pre 
tenses, Christ by the truth. 





The preacher’s business is not to thaw Chris- 
tian frost, but to quicken Christian fire. 





Some men train their consciences as a light- 
house keeper shades his lamp. Six periods of 
darkness are followed by a sudden biinding 
flash of lizht—on Sunday. 





Such a succession of stormy Sundays tries 
the souls of the faithful in pulpit and pew. 
Somebody ought to invent a beatitude for 
the Christians who are undaunted by wet 
weather. 


Upon a Londoner, Rey. Alexander Connell, 
has finally fallen the choice of the committee 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York, intrusted with the duty of finding 
a successor to Dr. John Hall. May he prove 
worthy of the succession. * 








Dr. John Brown of Bedford, Eng., will be 
next year’s Lyman Beecher lecturer at Yale. 
The eminent author of the Life of Bunyan 
will be no less warmly welcomed than the 
Seotch professor, Dr. George Adam Smith, 
whose course begins in about a fortnight. 





The ranks of those who forego break fasts 
because of supposed hygienic gains from ab- 
stention have been swollen by such notable 
accessions as Dr. Nehemiah Boynton and Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon. In other particulars 
these gentlemen show every sign of sanity, 
and they also give evidence of vigorous health. 





The committee of fifteen appointed by the 
National Council has been unable to complete 
its organization, owing to the delay of some of 
the missionary societies to take action con- 
firming the appointment of members to make 
the requisitenumber. It is expected now that 
the committee will soon be ready to enter on 
its important work. 





The obituary record of recent weeks is a 
long and sad one and our columns this week 
bear witness to the fact. Weare also pained 
to chronicle the unexpected death in Palatka, 
Fla., last week of one of our most promising 
and valued younger contributors, Miss Mary 
A. Frost, a graduate of Smith College and for 
a time a member of its faculty. 





Mr. Brady—we mean James Boyd, Ph.D, 
D. D.—he of People’s Temple fame, is about to 
leave Boston, being rotated along by the Meth- 
odist system of pastoral holdings, and there 
isn’t half as much to-do about it as there is 
over the extermination of the sparrows, not 
even a letter of protestation in the Transcript. 
What a freakish city this is anyway! 





Editor Gray of The Interior met an educated 
Negro in the South who was planning to go 
to Liberia as a missionary. He tried to dis- 
suade him, citing the instance of Mr. Briar, 
who went to Gaboon and “‘uselessly sacrificed 
a valuable life ’’—that is the way the Presbyte- 
rian editor put it. Note the Negro’s reply. 
“Institutions must have graves for their 
foundations.” 


Thomas Kane, one of the leading Presbyte- 
rian laymen and merchants of Chicago, in a 
series of articles in The Interior on Sociologi- 
cal Facts, not Theories, points out the rapid 
changes in social structure there since he be- 
gan business, and to the country boy, espe- 
cially the farmer boy, he says, out of large 
knowledge, “coming to the city now is step- 
ping down, and it will not be stepping up in 
your lifetime.” 





The state of affairs in the West Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York city, referred to in 
our letter from that city, suggests many 
thoughts concerning the administration of 
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modern churches. Among others this one, 
Does it conduce to the best interests of any 
church that any member of it should hold a 
mortgage upon its property? Mr. Russell 
Sage, capitalist, holds a mortgage of $40,000 
on the West Church. 





The friends of home missions will be glad 
to learn that Rev. John Henry Barrows, 
D. D., has accepted the invitation of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society to preach 
the sermon at the annual meeting in Hart- 
ford, May 23-25. He is no stranger to East- 
ern audiences, but, familiar as they are with 
the originator of the Parliament of Reli- 
gions and as the lecturer on the world-wide 
aspects of Christianity, he is yet to be known 
as president of Oberlin College. 





Hon. Nelson Dingley was a consistent total 
abstainer, who earnestly desired and faith- 
fully labored to put an end to the use of in- 
toxicating drinks. The Government he served 
so well assumed to honor his memory by 
providing some hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of liquors, which were drunk by its repre- 
sentatives appointed to escort the body on 
the funeral train. This being the official way 
of expressing respect for deceased members 
of Congress, it would be “‘more honored in 
the breach than in the observance.”’ 





Our Chicago editor this week reports the re 
mark of a pastor of a Congregational church 
of that city, in his sermon, that the belief of 
Jesus Christ concerning the destiny of man is 
passing away. When his belief shall disap- 
pear, we predict that belief in him will go 
with it and that his church will also disap- 
pear. We think that those who propose to 
await the result of further investigations in 
science concerning the destiny of man before 
deciding whether or not Jesus Christ knew 
what he was affirming concerning it will wait 
till they have opportunity to investigate in 
the next world. . 





The sudden death of Rev. Dr. A. S. Gum- 
bart last Sunday morning is a startling re- 
minder of the swiftness with which men in 
centers of busy life may pass from this to an- 
other world. He was with his people at the 
prayer meeting last Friday evening and ex- 
pected to preach on Sunday, but expired early 
that morning. His death was caused by dis- 
ease of the heart. For the last nine years he 
has been the energetic and popular pastor of 
the Dudley Street Baptist Church, Boston, 
and was known to many in our denomination 
through his activity as a leader in Sunday 
school and other Christian work. 





The general committee of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, after due 
deliberation over the scheme to raise a Con- 
gregational Twentieth Century Fund, has de. 
cided to attempt to secure during the next two 
years the sum of 500,000 guineas, to be divided, 
when raised, among the following objects, 
thus: for foreign and colonial missions £100,- 
000, for church extension £150,000, for the ex- 
tinction of debts upon chapels and school 
buildings £50,000, for the Church Aid Society 
and ministerial relief £100,000, for the Pastors’ 
Retiring Fund £50,000, for the extinction of 
the debt on Memorial Hall, London, £25,000, 
and for special objects—colleges, schools and 
social settlements— £50,000. 

The reception accorded in all ecclesiastical 
and theological circles to Dr. Jefferson’s 
Quiet Talks with Earnest People must be 
very gratifying to him. One of the most 
commendatory notices which has passed un- 
der our eye is that of Rabbi Joseph Kraus- 
kopf, D. D., a learned rabbi and pastor of a 
Reformed Jewish synagogue in Philadelphia. 
He made the book the theme of an entire lec- 
ture, and passed in review the main points of 
the counsel which Dr. Jefferson gives to lay- 
men. The Jewish teacher is at one with the 
Christian minister in the desire that laymen 
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appreciate better the fidelity and persistency 
of the conscientious minister in his profes- 
sional labors, and in urging the men in the 
pews to supplement the preacher by assum- 
ing those responsibilities with which he 
ought not to be burdened. We trust that not 
a few congregations both of Christians and 
of Jews will be quickened by the plain state- 
ment of searching truths which this little 
book embodies. 





In and Around New York 


Dr. Strieby’s Hiness and Funeral 

The news of Dr. Strieby’s death was sudden, 
though not unexpected. Thursday of last 
week Dr. Ryder received a letter from Clifton 
Springs, written by Dr. Strieby’s daughter, 
stating that her father was comfortable. It 
also announced the verdict of the physicians, 
who said that they did not believe the doctor 
would live longer than two months. This let- 
ter was received shortly before the telegram 
announcing the death. A short time ago Dr. 
Strieby was removed to Clifton Springs suffer- 
ing with inflammation of the bladder. He had 
a comfortable home in Newark, where he had 
lived for several years. It was thought best, 
however, to remove him to Clifton Springs, 
where he could have the advantages of proper 
ani skillful medical care and treatment as 
well as an admirable climate in which to re- 
cuperate. His daughter joined him later, and 
was at his bedside when he died. The secre- 
taries of the association with which Dr. Strieby 
had been connected for over thirty years kept 
in close touch with him all thetime. It seems 
only a few days ago when he was last seen at 
his post of duty. He loved his work so much 
that he came over from Newark many times 
when he would have been better off at his 
home. Like all other men who have done so 
much he hated to be considered on the retired 
list. His body was brought to his home, and 
appropriate services were held in the Belle 
ville Avenue Church in Newark last Sunday, 
where he had been a member for some time. 
Addresses were made by Sec. A. F. Beard, Dr. 
W. H. Ward, Dr. Brown, an old-time friend now 
eighty-three years old, and Dr. W. A. Rice, the 
pastor of the church. The prayer was offered 
by Sec. F. P. Woodbury. Dr. Strieby’s other 
colleague, Secretary Ryder, was unable to be 
present. Every one spoke in the highest praises 
of the servant of God who had gone to his re- 
ward. Many friends of the association who 
had seen the work grow under the efficient and 
excellent management of Dr. Strieby were only 
too willing to weather the storm and pay their 
last tributes to him. Besides the daughter 
mentioned, Dr. Strieby leaves three sons, one 
a professor in Colorado College, one in Aus- 
tralia and one in Cleveland. 


Dr. Hillis Assuming His Pastorate 

A downpour of rain, which lasted all day, 
prevented a crush, but did not prevent all the 
seats in Plymouth Church from being occupied 
at both services last Sunday, when Dr. Hillis 
preached his first sermon as pastor. Rev. H. 
Porter, the assistant pastor, gave the notices 
and among them the announcement that Mrs. 
Hillis is seriously ill in Philadelphia and that 
her husband would return to her bedside on 
Monday morning, and be unable to accept any 
engagements, until her partial recovery, save 
for prayer meeting on Friday evening and 
both services next Sunday. 

Dr. Hillis’s initial sermon as pastor was an 
impassioned exaltation of Jesus Christ, such 
as no man who has not in his heart realized 
what it is to love and be loved of the Saviour 
ever delivered, and near his sermon’s close he 
declared with all the emphasis at his command 
that Plymouth pulpit must ever be the rostrum 
to proclaim Jesus Christ the Way, the suffi- 
cient road from man to God. His text was, ‘I 
am the Way,” and the sermon built up from it 
depended for its pronounced effect upon intel- 
lectual and spiritual earnestness. There were 
no gestures that helped it, no eloquent perora- 
tions to round it out. There was a vast fund 
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of information clothed in words exquisitely 
chosen, and hurled at hearers to whom the 
speaker appeared to feel that he had am 
The sermon portrayed the Christ as the great 
master painter of word pictures. Dr. Hillis 
said that two-talent men enter into long argu- 
ments, and ten-talent men take volumes to 
cover a few theological points. Christ, greater 
than all, states truths in pictures of two to ten 
words barely, and all the world remembers 
them. The five greatest human minds, Moses, 
Paul, Homer, Dante and Shakespeare, painted 
in words effectively, but no figure, no word 
picture, so well described the service which 
Jesus renders in revealing God to man as this 
painting of four words: “I am the Way.” 

An interesting feature of the service and of 
the day was the hymn beginning: 

We bid thee welcome in the name 
Of Jesus, our exalted Head. 


Come as a servant, so he came, 
And we receive thee in his stead. 


This hymn was first sung in Plymouth Church 
in November, 1863, on the return of Mr. 
Beecher from Europe. It was next sung at 
the installation of Dr. Abbott in April, 1899, 
It has never been used on any other occasion, 
It was explained that it was given out on the 
occasions named, as it was last Sunday, with- 
out the previous knowledge of the pastor, and 
sung by the congregation to the tune Al! Saints, 


Presbyterian Gains and Losses 

Three new phases in the Presbyterian situa- 
tion have developed. The hopeful one is the 
calling by the Fourth Church of Rey. Dr, 
J. W. Chapman of Bethany Church, Philadel. 
phia. The other two are of an opposite char- 
acter—the failure of Rev. Dr. A. H. Evans at 
the West Church, where Dr. John R. Paxton 
also failed, and the proposed consolidation of 
the Thirteenth Street Church with the Fourth 
Avenue, owing to the darkening conditions of 
the fermer’s financial outlook. Dr. Chapman 
is the well-known evangelist, who succeeded 
Dr. Pierson in the church which John 
Wanamaker did much to make possible in 
what used to be a dilapidated part of the city, 
but which is now made up of acres of small, 
low rent, but neat and homelike homes. The 
Fourth is a staid family church on the upper 
WestSide. Thechoiceis regarded as unusual. 
Dr. Chapman is coming, it is said, but either 
he or the church must change if the two ever 
grow to bealike. Failure may bea hard word 
to use in connection with the change at the 
West Church, but that is what it is. It is due 
to two causes: One cause is the estimate of 
church membership held by members who 
seem to think that a church ought to be run 
on the counting house basis. The other cause 
is a parish that fs beyond the physical capabil- 
ities of a pastor. Dr. Evans resigned unex- 
pectedly on a recent Sunday morning, but 
there is the kindliest feeling for his many 
good qualities as man and minister. The 
Thirteenth Street Church is in a neighborhood 
that is changing from residences to business. 
Having no endowment, it goes to the wall. 
Some people are fond of calling this a Protes- 
tant neglect and desertion. The fact is that 
in this case a Roman Catholic church near by 
is suffering in the same way, and is only saved 
by its endowment, gathered long ago as Pres- 
byterians might have gathered but did not. 


Dr. Wharton in Newark 

In the First Church, Newark, located in @ 
fine residence section, Dr. H. M. Wharton of 
Baltimore held meetings for two weeks this 
month, and on two Sundays took the services 
to the largest theater in the city, which he 
filled to the doors. The people of that part of 
Newark are thoroughly aroused. Rev. J. A. 
Chamberlin, pastor of the First Church, was 
the speaker at the Clerical Union on 4 re 
cent Monday on voting for or against liquor 
“licenses, pointing out methods of voting, and 
saying that under certain conditions parts at 
least of this city could be kept free from 8® 
loons, provided the people wished them to be 
banished CAMP. 
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The Blessed Present Time 


Good old Daniel Burgess, one of the 
Nonconformist divines who fought the 
d fight in the dreary religious days 
which preceded the Methodist revival, 
wrote in his diary, “ This is a poor time for 
a Christian to live in, but it isa good time 
for a Christian to die in: for he has a good 
home to go to, and he will get away from 
go much that is dark and depressing.” 

One who knows what those times were 
can understand and even sympathize with 
the melancholy weariness of the dear old 
man, but if we heard any one talking in 
that strain now we should advise a change 
of air or a courseof medicine, for it would 
prove that he was in an extreme stage of 
dyspepsia. We do hear occasionally some 
old man lamenting the degeneracy of 
these evil times, and sighing for the 
golden days which he has left behind. 
How much better, he says, were all things 
then than now. Ah! those were days, 
those were men, such feasts and suppers 
of the gods. ‘There were giants in those 
days,” but now Ichabod is written upon 
everything. We hear these things, and 
we are sorry for the men who say them. 
What a pity it is that their eyes are at the 
back, and they cannot see the glory which 
shines above and in front of them! 

This is a good time for a Christian man 
to live in, or forany man who has an open 
eye, a healthy body and an earnest heart. 
There never was a better time for old or 
young, and especially for the young. 
Those who enter upon life today may well 
say of themselves, ‘Others have labored, 
and we have entered into their labors.” 
“We are the heirs of all the ages in the 
foremost ranks of time.” At every step 
we take we reap the fruits of other men’s 
tears. We gather the spoils which our 
fathers won in many a grim battle. We 
take possession of palaces reared on the 
bones of saintly, heroic and much-suffer- 
ing men. Our knowledge has been gained 
for us by weary groping in the darkness; 
every truth we hold has been wrestled for 
in pain and anguish; every liberty we en- 
joy has been acquired by bleeding strife 
and infinite patience; and all the innumer- 
able comforts and privileges of common 
life have come to us'through those whose 
cup had few sweet drops in it and much 
of bitterness. 

This world is a happier place than it 
was when our fathers came into it, and 
most of our young people have far happier 
lives than the early days of their fathers 
knew. We have luxuries and light, and 
knowledge and opportunities which no- 
bles and princes of old never had, and 
for which the greatest would have envied 
us. ‘Kings and prophets have desired 
to see the things which ye see, and have 
not seen them, and to hear the things 
which ye hear, and have not heard them.” 
Our sons and daughters are weighted 
with a splendid heritage. They walk 
amid the gathered glories of a thousand 
years. All past ages kneel at their feet 
to serve, and they ought to be as rich in 
goodness as they are wealthy in privilege. 
I would even dare to say to them: You 
ought to be better men than your fathers 
Were, with larger visions and more gener- 
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ous purpose. It is easier to be a good 
man and woman now than it was in 
former days. There is more light shining, 
more truth known, more freedom to do 
and follow and love what is right. There 
are more incentives to righteous endeavor, 
more noble examples, more bracing and 
inspiring books. There is more of the 
spirit of charity and human brotherhood 
about, more Christian principles in the 
language we speak and the very air we 
breathe. There are vaster fields of service 
opened out, and higher ideals cherished. 
Every good man may indeed say now, 
“More are they that be with us than all 
that be against.’’ And therefore it is a 
more disgraceful thing than it was in 
past times to spend one’s life in low pur- 
suits and for wholly selfish ends. We 
know so much better, and we have so 
many more helps. And I say to all my 
young friends: Surely in every one of 
you there should be a noble pride-to keep 
up the best traditions, not to fall behind 
your fathers in integrity of character and 
largeness of aim. In every one of you 
there should be an awful dread of walking 
in a way unworthy of those who have la- 
bored and prayed for you, of letting down 
the name and honor which they have be- 
queathed. It is only simple justice to 
record a vow of this kind: “God helping 
me, I will maintain the reputation of my 
fathers. I will love the best things which 
they loved, I will cling to the faith which 
made them strong. I will fill up their 
lack of service in the world, and carry 
forward their good work. Yes, by the 
memory of my fathers and in the name 
of their God, I will do this and be true.” 

I often wish that I were young again, 
not that I might run through all the 
pleasures and excitements of youth once 
more, though I have no doubt I should do 
that if I had the chance. But it would 
not be worth while going back for that, 
because a Christian has far richer joys 
ahead than any which memory recalls. 
God keeps the best wine for the end of 
the feast and sends clearest light in ‘“‘ the 
evening time.’’ But I should like to be 
young again, first, because this is such a 
good time to work in, to do good work, 
yes, God’s work. There is so much more 
hopefulness in doing it and so many 
more chances of doing it. That is why I 
should like to go back, if it were possible, 
and have forty years of energy before me 
instead of some ten or twenty. 

And, further, this is a blessed time to 
be young in, for, verily, one feels that the 
young will hardly taste of death until 
they see something like a new kingdom 
of God. When a certain Irishman was 
told, ‘‘There’s a good time coming,” be 
promptly answered, ‘ Will you plaze to 
mintion the date?’’ Most men have 
been anxious to fix that particular date. 
But now we need not be largely endowed 
with the spirit of prophecy to say that 
the time appears to be close at hand. 
There is a better time coming for the 
world, if not a downright good time. 
We are living on the verge of wonderful 
changes. It seems as if all humanity 
were waiting, like the host of Israel, to 


cross some Jordan into another and fairer 
land. The new century is going to bring 
developments which will work like a 
transformation scene. The world is be- 
ing rapidly opened out in every part; 
there will soon be no closed doors and no 
unknown people; the dark places of the 
earth are coming under the power of 
Christian civilization; the Anglo.Saxon 
race in all its branches is joining hands 
across the oceans and becoming one in 
sympathy and purpose. Before some of 
our children reach manhood two or three 
hundred millions of people will speak our 
English tongue and be able to read our 
English Bible, and twice that number 
will be under Anglo-Saxon rule. It makes 
one tremble to think of the present and 
coming greatness of the British empire 
and of all the responsibility which it in- 
volves. India is ours, with its almost 
countless masses of people. We are go- 
ing to build a railway through Africa, 
from extreme north to utmost south, 
every part of it through land over which 
our flag will float. And at least half 
China’s millions are likely ere long to 
come under our influence or direct rule. 
The thought of it is stranger than the 
wildest fiction. We are proud of it, as 
we ought to be, and the possibility of 
making all these lands and people Chris- 
tians suggests a yet prouder and more in- 
spiring thought. The Union Jack is 
beautiful, but how much more beautiful 
to see the symbol of the cross everywhere 
displayed! And be sure God has given 
us these lands for that purpose—that 
every place on which we plant our feet 
shall be claimed and won for Christ. 

Think, moreover, how Christianity is 
spreading with a rapidity unexampled; 
how Christian thoughts are taking hold 
on thrones and parliaments as never be- 
fore; how emperors are talking gospel 
and military czars issuing manifestoes in 
favor of disarmament and peace; and the 
weary world getting sick of war, and 
manhood everywhere winning its rights, 
and justice getting more freely done. 
The millennium, alas! is still far off; but 
it comes on apace, and it is a good thing 
to live ‘in days when all the movements 
are in that direction. 

Lift up your eyes and look around. 
Read the signs of the times with God’s 
promises in your hearts. I tell you, this 
is a blessed time to be young in. Keep 
your eyes open and watch the battle, and 
try to fit yourselves for some honest part 
in it. Read as much as you can of all 
that is going on. If you only do that, it 
will help to make you larger men and 
women; it will help to lift.you above 
gross and sensual things. Get to feel 
that all this big world is your own, that 
allits movements are part of your very 
life, that the future which is coming to it 
belongs to you, and that you are called to 
play a true man’s part in it. 

If you have only faith in God and love 
for your fellowmen, and a prayer ever on 
your lips that God will find you a sphere 
of service and use you graciously, it is 
indeed a glad thing to be alive and young. 
There never was before so good a time. 
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The Coming International Council 


A Summary of Preparations and a Forecast of the Gathering in Boston Next September 


It was inevitable that the first Inter. 
national Council, held in London in 1891 
and reviewed in our columns last week, 
should be the forerunner of others. So 
successful was that assemblage of Con- 
gregationalists from all over the world, 
so much friendly feeling was engendered, 
that the council was hardly under way 
before the question of another was agi- 
tated by members, and after considerable 
deliberation the initial steps for conven- 
ing the second council were intrusted to 
a committee of fifteen gentlemen, repre- 
senting in equal proportions the British 
Isles, America and the colonies. The 
exact time when it should be convened 
was debated at length, and there was a 
sentiment in favor of 1896. Those advo- 
cating that year believed that once in 
five years was none too often for Con- 
gregationalists to come together in inter- 
national conference. It was, however, 
wisely decided to leave with the commit- 
tee of arrangements the responsibility of 
fixing the exact date, and in due time it 
became apparent that 1899 was, all things 
considered, the best year for the gather- 
ing. 

The place of the meeting was not defi- 
nitely decided in official action at that 
time, but it was the general impression 
that Boston was the proper rallying 
point. Indeed it is significant that the 
gentleman who is now at the head of the 
committee of arrangements, Hon. Sam- 
uel B, Capen, was the one who made the 
report for the committee of the 1891 
council providing for a future meeting. 
His warm words on that occasion, ex- 
pressing the desire of the American dele- 
gation to reciprocate the numerous cour- 
tesies shown them in England, are on 
record in the volume containing the ver. 
batim report of the proceedings of the 
council. 

At all events, when the question is 
raised in any quarter today as to who in- 
vited the council to Boston it may not 
be amiss to reply that all the British 
members of the 1891 council practically 
invited themselves here, and that the 
American members were eager to assure 
them that they would be cordially wel- 
comed. Certainly for English Congrega. 
tionalists to think that the men of their 
blood and faith on this side the water 
will be glad to see them in the church 
and family homes which they have reared 
in a new land is as natural as for New 
England parents to expect that their 
children who have gone West will keep 
the latchstring out on every Thanksgiv- 
ing occasion. 

At our National Council in Minneap- 
olis in 1892 there were glowing reports of 
the international gathering of the pre- 
ceding year, and Boston was then defi- 
nitely chosen as the place of the next 
council. It was not, however, until the 
council of 1895 at Syracuse that a com- 
mittee of thirty prominent ministers and 
laymen were appointed to make the pre- 
liminary arrangements for the second 
council. This committee in due time ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to attend to the 
executive business, and at intervals dur- 
ing the last four years this smaller com- 


mittee has met to attend toits duties. It 
consists at present of S. B. Capen, Ar 
thur Little, H. A. Hazen, A. E. Dunning, 
W. H. Davis, G. H. Whitcomb, H. A. 
Stimson, A. H. Bradford, G. A. Gordon, 
P. 8. Moxom and W. H. Moore. 

After canvassing the advantages of va- 
rious months, September was selected. 
That is acceptable to our English breth- 
ren, many of whom are averse to being in 
this country during the heat of summer. 
From our own point of view, too, it was 
thought that the month which marks the 
return from summer vacations and which 
precedes the national gatherings of two 
of our missionary sovieties would be likely 
to find the majority of our Congregational 
people responsive to the opportunities 
and obligations of the council. 

Sept. 20, Wednesday, then, will see the 
assembling of theclans. If the full quota 
of delegates allowed—200 each for Great 
Britain, America and the colonies—were 
filled out there would be 600 persons pres- 
ent. But that may be too much to ex- 
pect. The American delegation is chosen 
by States and is proportioned to the num. 
ber of resident Congregationalists. Al- 
ready nearly one-half of the 200 to be 
chosen have been selected and the spring 
associations will complete the permitted 
number. The complete list of English 
delegates has not yet come to hand, but 
such men as Dr. Mackennal, Rev. W. J. 
Woods, secretary of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, Dr. Ward- 
law Thompson and Albert Spicer have al- 
ready been appointed, and in all probabil- 
ity the leaders of the denomination, like 
Dr. Brown, Dr. J. G. Rogers and Dr. 
Parker will be present. 

To a sub-committee, consisting of Drs. 
G. A. Gordon, A. E. Dunning, P. S. 
Moxom, Arthur Little, A. H. Bradford 
and Secretary Hazen, was committed 
the duty of preparing, in co-operation 
with the English brethren, a program. 
These gentlemen have met several times, 
and after correspondence with the Eng- 
lish section of the committee, who sug- 
gested certain topics and named desirable 
speakers, have perfected an outline of the 
course of proceedings. They are waiting 
now for definite acceptances from all the 
speakers selected, and it is hoped that in 
the course of two or three weeks the ofii- 
cial program may be printed. Such 
Americans as Drs. Storrs, Abbott, Ly- 
man and Lamson, Thomas and Jeffer- 
son, Professors Harris and Graham 
Taylor, Presidents Tucker, Angell and 
Hyde have consented to take the parts 
assigned them. Dr. Fairbairn of Oxford 
will preach the sermon with which the 
convention is to be opened, and other 
Englishmen scheduled for parts on the 
program are Dr. Barrett, Professor Mas- 
sie and Rev. J. H. Jowett. 

The subjects are drawn upon broad and 
fundamental lines. While the matters pe- 
culiarly germane to Congregationalism, 
its polity and mission, will be given due 
consideration, the great, pressing ques- 
tions, touching the relation of Christian- 
ity to the life of the modern world, which 
are of interest to Christians of every 
name, will be kept well to the front. 





What now concerning the plans for the 
entertainment of the delegates and plang 
for their happiness and profit? About a 
year ago the Boston Congregational Club 
voted to assume in co-operation with the 
churches the function of host, and ap. 
pointed a committee of nine, with the 
same chairman as the National Couneil’s 
committee, Mr. Capen. His associates 
are: Rev. Messrs. W. E. Barton, D. Ww. 
Waldron, E. 8. Tead, M. M. Cutter, H. A. 
Bridgman, and Messrs. W. F. Whittemore, 
J. H. Colby, W. E. Blood. Each of these 
men is chairman of a special sub-commit. 
tee, and thus upon the shoulders of per. 
haps twenty-five persons rests the re. 
sponsibility for entertainment, provision 
of a place of meeting, of excursions, of 
apprising the public of the gathering 
through the papers, and in fact of all the 
details connected with the management 
of a great assemblage. 

Tremont Temple has been engaged for 
the nine days during which the council 
will be in session. Any saving in ex- 
penditure which might have been made 
by holding the meetings from church to 
church or in a less expensive hall would 
be more than offset by the lack of con. 
tinuity which comes from meeting stead- 
ily in one place, and that the best known 
and most accessible auditorium in the 
city. Sessions will be held morning, 
afternoon and evening. On Saturday 
afternoon the flow of oratory will cease, 
and all hands will take a holiday to some 
such historic point as Concord or Salem. 
On Friday of the following week, the day 
after the formal adjournment of the 
council, there will be an all-day excur- 
sion to Plymouth, and if any of the dele- 
gates desire to supplement these more 
formal excursions by jaunts to other his- 
toric places their desires will be facili- 
tated in every way possible. 

It is hoped and expected that a consid- 
erable portion of the visiting delegates, 
especially those from abroad, will enjoy 
the hospitality of the numerous delightful 
Congregational homes in and around Bos- 
ton. Already not a few have signified 4 
wish to serve as hosts. The noon meal 
will probably be taken together at some 
central point in the city, and already we 
hear of two-or three special social func- 
tions in the form of breakfasts or |unch- 
eons.: 

The expense involved ip such a gather- 
ing is naturally considerable, and while 
the brunt of it will fall upon metropolitan 
Boston a national eharacter will be im- 
parted to the hospitality extended by the 
share which the National Council will 
have in it. At its meeting in Portland, 
Ore., last summer, it called upon the 
churches for a sum sufficient, if forth- 
coming, to cover the expense of printing 
the minutes. The Congregational Club 
of Boston will probably contribute a gen- 
erous sum, and the financial committee, 
of which Rev. D. W. Waldron is chair- 
man, has already sent a letter to all the 
Congregational churches in Boston and 
to the more prominent ones throughout 
the State, suggesting what may be the 
fair share of each toward the fund which 
will be required. While some churches, 
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‘ng to pressing burdens of their own, 
pera is able to give as much as they 
otherwise would, the response thus far 
has been exceedingly gratifying, and not 
a few churches have agreed to give more 
than the amount suggested. 

Thus, six months before the date of 
meeting, the preparations are advanced 
sufficiently to justify the expectation of 
an enthusiastic and memorable council. 
From this time on many pastors will be 
apprising their people concerning the im- 
rtance and worth of the council, and 
the attendance is sure to be large and 
drawn from all sections of the country. 
This council will not come our way again, 
at least for @ generation, and all who be- 
lieve that the Pilgrim polity has a right 
to be, who are proud of its history and 
traditions, and who think that it still has 
a great mission in the world, ought to 
hail with rejoicing the coming of such an 
assemblage and pray that it may mark an 
epoch, not only in Congregational his- 
tory, but in the forward movement of 
Christ’s great kingdom. H. A. B. 





Dr. Hillis in Plymouth Pulpit 
BY Z. BWIFT HOLBROOK 


No pulpit in this country is more dis- 
tinguished than the one made vacant by 
the death of Beecher and now again by 
the resignation of Dr. Abbott. It has al- 
ways been in touch with the common 
people and their needs, democratic, out- 
spoken, American. Beecher, from a fam- 
ily identified with the growth of Amer- 
ican thought and institutions and himself 
the flowering genius of that family, a 
rugged and finished thinker, with a pic- 
turesque power of illustration unequaled 
even by Spurgeon, stood for years the 
pride and admiration of the whole coun- 
try, the friend and champion of the down- 
trodden. Abbott, remarkable for his 
versatility, no less heroic on all public 
questions, an advanced thinker on social 
themes, deeply in sympathy with strug- 
gling humanity, outspoken despite his 
wealthy and aristocratic environment, 
now retires to the editorial chair with the 
good will and respect of all. 

From the West comes forth now an- 
other, and who is this young man who, 
like Kipling, Roosevelt and Curzon, bears 
away easily the honors so generously be- 
stowed by the people upon merit, regard- 
less of years? A genuine American, self- 
made, democratic, the friend of the 
common people, simple in manner and 
language, refined in all of his instincts, 
sympathetic, kind and gentle, a natural 
peacemaker, dreading to offend, like his 
Master indignant in the presence of of. 
fense, but merciful, kind and full of pity 
in the presence of the offender, he is an 
idealist pre-eminently, with his mind 
ever in the clouds and yet with a delicate 
sense of humor that saves from becoming 
4 mere visionary, a dreamer or a tran- 
scendentalist. He does not indulge in 
cant or pious phrases. He is never on 
téligious dress parade—not so pietistic 
that he is not a royal good fellow and 
fall of friendly feeling for all. He is not 
theologian in the ordinary sense, for he 
loves flowers more than botany, not a 


. defender of the faith once delivered, much 


less disputatious, controversial or ag- 
stessive. Yet he is a subtle interpreter 
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of divine truth, the center of whose plan- 
etary system is the same as that of the 
gospels. He is aclose student of the un- 
seen because not a drop of blood in his 
veins is coarse, sensual or vulgar. The 
body is his servant, not his master. His 
sense of the beautiful, the artistic, the 
poetic is exquisite, as his books reveal; 
hence he worships daily at the shrine of 
Ruskin. 

Men turn their eyes upward when Hillis 
speaks; they take down the shutters and 
open the windows of the soul to the sun- 
shine. They stand in the presence of 
eternal verities, and, satisfied with a new 
vision, they behold themselves in a true 
light. Like the nameless woman at the 
well of Sychar, they run to tell their 
friends, ‘‘Come, see a man.’’ Hence the 
throngs. And because the streams that 
feed the intellectual are spiritual Dr. 
Hillis will stimulate thought; he compels 
men to think. 

On social themes Dr. Hillis will open 
the windows and let the people catch the 
breath of the coming spring, the twentieth 
century. It means good will in econom- 
ics as a social force; it means the gospel 
socialized. He does not confuse the op 
posite poles of truth, such as stewardship 
and ownership, individual rights and the 
state’s duties and functions. He knows 
the bipolarity of truth and his mind is 
open to the unstated negative, the for- 
gotten map, as Sumner calls it. 

Dr. Hillis has had a unique and valua- 
ble experience to fit him for his coming, 
and what will probably be his crowning, 
life work. By heredity and tempera- 
ment, in spirit and sympathy he is a Con. 
gregationalist, even if his associations 
have been for many years in other lines. 
As a field for liberty of thought, although 
not a liberal in the strict sense, Dr. Hillis 
has ever been in sympathy with those 
forces and ideas that find fruitage in the 
Congregational body. His invitation to 
lecture at McCormick Seminary some 
two years ago was canceled at the behest 
of one who judged him from the stand- 
point of strictest Calvinism. 

Dr. Hillis will come, then, to his new 
pulpit with natural ease and grace, lov- 
ing its loyalty to the Master and yet its 
liberty of thought, never degenerating 
into license. He will be a tower of 
strength to all that makes Congregation- 
alism unique—its world-wide missionary 
spirit, its deep love for sound learning 
and broad scholarship, its democratic 
form of government, its catholicity, its 
genuine Americanism, and yet, withal, 
its abiding faith in the ultimate triumph 
of the Carpenter as the Way, the Truth 
and the Life, not only in the hearts of in- 
dividual men, but as a social force and 
a civilizing power among nations. The 
public hall work is quite likely to be sim 
ply a preaching performance, and there- 
fore a personal movement that dies with 
the talker; but Plymouth Church is an 
organized body, it is in working order, 
generous in its gifts to denominational 
work and a practical force for the up- 
lifting of men, because it believes in life 
as well as light, in regeneration as well 
as edification. 

Dr. Hillis, therefore, stands in a pecul- 
iar position. He escaped the persecution 
of hyper-Calvinists, who made life a bur- 
den to Swing and who would make the 
gates of heaven to open only to those 
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possessed of some valuable information. 
On the other hand, he has graduated 
away from a public hall work that is 
simply preaching to a passing procession, 
that has no Sunday school, no prayer 
meeting and no organized charities. This 
would starve the soul, and yet Dr. Hillis 
has done marvelously, considering these 
obstacles; but he must necessarily have 
longed again for an established church 
such as he had before he went to Central 
Music Hall. He therefore brings to the 
East a new note in evangelical Christian- 
ity, and to the Congregational denomina- 
tion a fresh impetus and enthusiasm in 
its already well-organized and efficient 
productive forces. 

In a word, Plymouth Church has called 
one who has in himself all those qual- 
ities of mind and heart that go to make 
up a scholar and a gentleman, a preacher 
and a pastor, and this tribute of personal 
affection is a prophecy of a usefulness 
and influence that will be unsurpassed. 





Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 
Moneys to Be Expended Here 

Instead of bemoaning the departure of 
the Fifty-fifth Congress, the District of 
Columbia is cheerfully discussing the 
ample provisions of its will and the very 
comfortable sums to which the capital, 
as the child of the nation, falls heir. The 
appropriation for the annex to the pres- 
ent Government Printing Office, which 
will form practically an immense new 
printing office, is $2,000,000. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is to be housed in a build- 
ing that is to cost $1,000,000. The Weather 
Bureau is to have an addition costing 
$25,000, and the improvements at the 
navy yard will cost ten times that sum. 
New school buildings, buildings for the 
fire department, work upon the Washing- 
ton aqueduct and street extensions are 
to be met by appropriations that reach 
nearly $1,000,000. The taxpayers of the 
District pay one-half of this sum and 
have no representation, but there is com- 
paratively little fault-finding with our 
paternal and peculiar form of city gov- 
ernment. 

Congress has given Mr. Carnegie’s pres- 
ent of $250,000 for a city library building 
a setting and an environment in Mt. Ver- 
non Square. This takes nothing from 
the nation’s treasury, but it establishes a 
precedent regarding public parks, Mr. 
Carnegie is as generous in the manner of 
his giving as in the giftitself. The money 
is on deposit, subject to draft by the 
Washington Public Library Commission. 
He imposes no conditions upon them 
beyond the responsibility of putting up a 
building that will meet the approval of 
the District and the requirements of such 
a library as they hope to have. He says 
that he esteems it a privilege to contrib- 
ute the funds. 

Outside of public works the first build- 
ings of the Methodist University, the 
Hearst School for Girls on the Episcopal 
cathedral site and the new buildings in 
connection with the Catholic University 
will cause an expenditure of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It all foots up to 
something more than $5,000,000 that will 
go into the pockets of laborers, clerks 
and contractors here—good money in re- 
turn, let us hope, for honest work. The 
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sums are now available, the improve- 
ments are to be begun at once and the 
money will flow into the channels of 
trade here. It means good times for 
Washington for two or three years. Al- 
ready the shop windows exhibit the effect 
of an-era of prosperity, and the Easter 
‘‘ads”’ of Gentile and Jew are alike al- 
luring. That the bulk of these expendi- 
tures is of great benefit to Washington is 
purely incidental. The appropriations 
are proper and necessary for the growing 
departments of government in this rap- 
idly developing nation. 
Several Items of New Legislation of Local Inter- 
est 

The late Congress gave the city two 
emergency appropriations. One was for 
carting off the unusual snowfall. This 
tided over many a poor family through 
the severest weather, when the wage- 
earner was thrown out of customary em- 
ployment. The other was imperative to 
stamp out a threatened trouble with 
smallpox. This seems to have been ac- 
complished. The disease has been of a 
mild type; the cases have not been nu- 
merous, and this Lenten season has been 
a period of general vaccination. The 
Congress of war and of peace that had 
so much that was stirring and unique in 
its history arranged for the taking of the 
census and made a small appropriation 
for a Bureau of Domestic Science. With 
each decennial the census becomes a more 
important Government bureau, and its 
expenditures and hundreds of clerks add 
to the welfare of this place. The pro- 
moters of the Bureauof Domestic Science 
are very sanguine of its rapid expansion 
into something very far-reaching and 
practical. The Department of Agricul- 
ture is soon to issue a pure food bulletin 
that will be of special value to house- 
keepers. The units of the state as well 
as the state as a unit are in the thought 
of modern legislation. With its latest 
breath the dying Congress gave the use 
of seventy-five acres of the reclaimed 
Potomac flats to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment as a field for testing seeds. Here 
every sort of an experiment with the 
grasses, grains, roots and fruits of this 
and other countries will be carried on by 
experts. The diseases and the habitat of 
plant life are to be so thoroughly mas- 
tered that, in time, the farmer, the florist 
and the horticulturist will know how to 
cope with disorder and what forms of 
plant life are best suited to his particular 
locality. I do not know that this feature 
of recent legislation is specially interest- 
ing to Washingtonians unless, as the 
friend of an expert, one might be asked 
to sample a new fungus or tuber to deter- 
mine its edibility. The entire plant of 
cultures, or culture of plants, could be 
swept away by a freshet or at the com- 
mand of the Secretary of War. The Po- 
tomac flats are inherently under the con- 
trol of the War Department and the forces 
of natare, as dominated by a certain rail- 
road bridge that presents adamning men- 
ace to all the low-lying levels. 
Entertainment and Instruction 

A few nights ago James Whitcomb 
Riley charmed and captivated an audi- 
ence limited only by the size of our larg- 
est theater. They were the substantial 


people of the city, who smiled and wept 
over the simple rhymes told in his in- 
imitable way, and at the close of the pro- 
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gram sat and begged, like small children, 
for just one more story. Rev. Father 
Chidwick, the chaplain of the Maine, has 
lately told the story of the ill-fated ship 
to crowded houses. The National Geo- 
graphic Society is having an illustrated 
Lenten course of lectures on the Terri- 
torial Growth of the United States. 
Among the speakers have been: Hon. 
David J. Hill, Assistant Secretary of 
State, Professor Hart of Harvard, Prof. 
John Bach McMaster and, last week, Mr. 
J. Stanley Brown, whose subject was The 
Purchase of Alaska. He showed what a 
capital bargain it was, in that its pur- 
chase price had been many times made 
up by the returns from the gold fields, the 
fisheries and the seals. His argument 
was from the past and the present to the 
future; from Dawson City to Manila 
seems a far cry, but now all roads lead to 
the Philippines. 
War Relics at the Museum 

A valuable collection of Spanish-Amer- 
ican war relics is being placed in the 
National Museum. The main corridor 
shows first relics of colonial times, then 
those of the Revolution; the memorials 
of the War of 1812 and of the Mexican 
War lead on to the cases relating to 
Lincoln and to the Grant relics. These 
have all been moved closer together to 
make room for the trophies of our latest 
war. It must be confessed that the sight 
of the flag of truce under which the ex- 
change of our only prisoners was effected 
is just now more thrilling than Paul 
Jones’s flag or Washington’s sword, and 
the Spanish machete and mauser balls 
more terrible weapons than the Indian 
tomahawk and Mexican musket. 
Prominent Men Who Come and Who Go 

Since the Congressional Library is about 
to capture Boston’s eminent librarian, it 
is to be expected that hereafter every 
other New England visitor will not feel 
it incumbent to criticise the brilliant 
frescoes of the staircase hall. Not long 
ago an Indian agent took an old chief to 
see the library. Thunderbolt gazed in 
amazement about the magnificent vesti- 
bule, then, with his head uncovered, asked 
in awesome gutturals, “Did man make 
this?’’ The effect upon the savant and 
the savage is alike overwhelming, but, 
with repeated visits, one learns to rejoice 
in the daring, gorgeous coloring, and 
passes on into the more restful portions 
as from sunlight into shadow. It is use- 
less to even attempt a description of the 
library, but it is well worth while fre- 
quently to attempt to stimulate desire to 
come and see it. To study in it is the 
privilege of all who have the leisure to 
come and stay. Fortunate is the man 
who has the ability and the opportunity 
to administer such an institution for the 
good of the people. Mr. Putnam and the 
library are equally to be congratulated. 
Dr. Talmage’s Exit 

The resignation of Dr. Talmage as pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church 
probably causes more comment elsewhere 
than here. During the four years of his 
pastorate he has preached only in the 
morning and has attempted no pastoral 
work whatever. His crowded audiences 
have been largely composed of tourists 
who wanted to hear Talmage as much as 
to see Congress or to visit Mt. Vernon. 
He has impressed these thousands vari- 
ously, but he has not made a profound 
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impress upon the life of the city. He 
states that he resigns from the pulpit 
that he may be free to respond to calls 
for lectures and sermons in other parts 
of the country. He will continue to Te- 
side here, and the church goes on with 
their beloved Dr. Sunderland as pagtor 
emeritus, while the former assistant be. 
comes the active pastor. 

A series of union meetings conducted 
by Rev. Mr. Chapman has resulted in the 
deepening of spiritual life in those who 
attended, and in an expressed desire by 
many young persons to lead a Christian 
life. Some hundreds will probably be 
added to the church rolls as a result, 





Current Thought 


MAUDLIN SENTIMENTALITY RESPONSIBLE 


The administration of criminal justice jn 
this country should perplex the old school 
Universalists, if any of them are left; for 
whatever might have been the case, their old 
theory that ‘‘men are punished for their evil 
deeds in this life’’ has the Federal and State 
governments to fight against it—New York 
Christian Advocate. 

WHO DOES 


Oberlin M. Carter, a captain in the army of 
the United States, was tried nearly two yearg 
ago by a regularly convened court-martial upon 
charges of conspiracy to defraud the Govern- 
ment and embezzlement. Testimony intro- 
duced at the trial and official records showed 
that over $2,000,000 had been stolen from the 
Government. The court found Carter guilty 
and sentenced him to be cashiered and dis- 
missed from the army in disgrace. This sen- 
tence has never been carried out. Carter stil} 
retains his rank, wears the nation’s uniform 
and draws full pay without having to doa 
stroke of work. The case has been held up 
while legal experts have been paid large fees 
by the Government to “review” and “re 
view” it. Who stands behind Captain Carter 
and shields him from the just consequences of 
his acts ?—Boston Herald. 

THE CRISIS IN THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 


The Holborn Town Hall pronunciamento, 
which was declared to be the utterance of a 
couple of hundred extremists, is now practi- 
cally indorsed by the whole strength of the 
union, with its 30,000 members, numbering 
amongst them 4,000 of the bishops and clergy. 
This great body tells the English people thet 
they are determined to ignore the law of the 
land, that they will obey the law of the 
bishops only so far as it suits them, that they 
repudiate the Reformation and that they hold 
themselves at liberty to reintroduce all the 
pre- Reformation doctrines and practices which 
seem to them good. The audacity of these 
propositions is a sign, not only of the utter 
lawlessness of the ritualists, but, what is afar 
graver consideration, of the power which they 
are conscious of wielding. It is because of 
the backing these men have in the highest 
quarters, both of church and state, that they 
dare to speak as they do. It is this feature of 
the position which constitutes the real danger 
to English Protestantism.— Christian World. 

THE PERIL OF THE TRUSTS 


The public, both of economists and con- 
sumers, is slow to learn the lesson that it is 
not the mere union of interests, the consolida- 
tion of corporations or the contro! of wide 
properties by one management which is dan- 
gerous to the public, but the way in which the 
work is done and the power used. The great 
“trusts” or consolidations in various indus- 
tries have their chief peril, not in the fact of 
union, which is a change and movement along 
the general line of the modern industrial 
march, but in the over-capitalization which 
deludes the investor and weights the industry 
with the impossible task of earning dividends 
on an inflated capital.— The Churchman. 
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The First Congregational Church, South Chicago 


(in the Series on Alert Western Churches) 


By FRANKLIN 





This church is located in the center of a 
manufacturing region of growing importance 
and of a population which, with its tributary 
districts, cannot number less than 75,000. 
Here are vast iron mills, lumber yards, grain 
elevators and shipping interests which only 
the Calumet Harbor can accommodate. Al- 
though the population varies with the pros- 
perity of business, its increase is steady and 
sure, 

The church was organized several years 
prior to the beginning of the present pastor- 
ate. For various reasons when Mr. Bird de- 
cided to visit the field the church was in a 
state of “ suspended animation.’”’ Prior to this 
time Rev. C. A. Towle had been pastor, and, 
although he had met with considerable suc- 
eas, the effects of it, owing to the changing 
character of the population, had almost en- 
tirely passed away. Only twelve of the mem- 
bers were on the ground, and no regular 
service was held. A lot had been purchased 
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through outside aid and, with the help of the 
Building Society, a smal) wooden editice had 
been completed and dedicated. It was cer- 
tain that if business prosperity came the 
Population would represent many national- 
ities, the prevailing religion would be Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant portion largely 
indifferent. Thus the field presented all the 
difficulties of home and foreign mission work. 
Bat Mr. Bird decided to enter. The Illinois 

M.S. provided his suppert at first, with 
the understanding that this help should cease 


as soon as possible. He began pastoral work 
in April, 1881, and was ordained in July. In 
1882 the church relieved the missionary so- 
ciety from further assistance and entered 
upon aggressive missionary work of its own. 
The Sunday school was soon followed by a 
preaching service, a prayer meeting and a 
little later an organized church—the first Con- 
gregational church in the Calumet region 
proper, where there are now eleven churches 
and three prosperous missions. 

The development in the home field has been 
steady and encouraging. The first year 19 
new members were added, the second year 31, 
the third year 43, in 1897 65, of whem 40 were 
on confession. The membership is now 340, 
with 900 pupils in the Sunday school. The 
character of the people may be judged from 
the fact that twelve nationalities are repre- 
sented in church and Sunday school. Under 
Mr. Bird’s wisely directed efforts, the Bethel 
Church at Windsor Park, now strong and vig- 
orous in its Christian life, the churches at 
Buenside, West Pullman, Harvey, Park 
Manor, East Side, Whiting, East Chicago, 
Hammond and Grand Crossing have been or- 
ganized. They report an aggregate member- 
ship of nearly 900, with 1,650 pupils in their 
Sunday schools. Fewof themembers of these 
churches were originally Congregationalists, 
or had any knowledge of Congregational 
history. 

The first small building was soon enlarged, 
and in 1892 the present edifice of brick and 
stone, 65 x 100 feet, was erected at a cost, with 
furnishings, of $21,000. The audience-room, 
with gallery, seats 500 persons, the main Sun- 
day school room has space for 500 pupils, with 
six Bible class rooms opening out, and an in- 
fant room providing for 200 children. The 
rooms can all be thrown into one, and an andi- 
ence of 1,200 can be thus accommodated. On 
the special occasions the capacity of the 
house is taxed. On the lower floor, slightly 
below the sidewalk, are rooms for the prayer 
meeting, the Ladies’ Aid Society, the young 
men, the janitor, and for a dining-room with 
kitchen and pantry attached. The senior 
Christian Endeavor Society has a membership 
of 75, the Junior of 125. The church sustains 
four prayer meetings every week: the senior 
Endeavorers, the Junior, the Sunday school 
teachers, and the church members. The young 
men maintain a library and a reading-room, the 
latter open every evening. A freedispensary is 
epen week days, and a system of “ penny sav- 
ings’’ has been devised for the children and 
parents. There are now more than 100 depos- 
itors. To the church, also, applications are 


made for situations, houses and rooms, and, 
besides, here is a distributing center for cloth- 
ing, food, fuel and for winter relief work of 
all kinds. 

The movement for a new edifice began in 
the Sunday school, and its monthly collections 
of the dimes and nickels have now amounted 
to $2,200. The Ladies’ Aid Society has raised 
$4,000. The South Chicago Congregationalist, 
published weekly, has secured $1,500 through 
its subscriptions, and through its advertise- 
ments has paid $1,500 of church debts. There 
is still a debt of $6,000, which it is understood 
an effort will be made this year to meet. For 
seventeen years this pioneer work has been 
quietly pushed forward. The time has come, 
it is thought, when more aggressive move- 
ments should be undertaken, and on a far 
larger scale than the people in South Chicago, 
or in the group of churches which has grown 
out of it, can attempt. The pastor feels that 
somehow means will follow for its accomplish- 
ment. The plan includes a home for deacon- 
esses, where young women of suitable charac- 
ter, abilities and spirit may be trained for 
service among the sick and poor in the Calu- 
met region. Practical relief work is a great 
burden on the church, but one which it desires 
to carry till the need shall pass away. The 
pastor and his wife devote their whole time to 
the parish, but there is need of visitors to go 
from house to house and among the parents 
of the Sunday school scholars especially. 
There is a demand for a hospital also, which 
shall be under Christian care. Land has al- 
ready been obtained for this, and is being held 
for further encouragement. There is a call 
here, louder than is often heard elsewhere, 
for a home for the intemperate, where the 
slave of drink may be kept from temptation 
and furnished Christian sympathy and wise 
help. Mr. Bird has himself taken, and with 
excellent results, twenty-five persons to the 
Keely Home at Dwight, and these have taken 
fully 100 more. 

Success has been secured by doing what- 
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ever has seemed most essential day by day. 
There has been no attempt to establish an 
institutional church, although nearly every- 
thing of value in such a church is found here. 
First of all it has been made clear that sin is 
the cause of the evils from which men suffer, 
and that, if they would be happy and prosper- 
ous, they must repent of sin, believe in Jesus 
Christ and be born again through the agency 
of the Holy Spirit. In other words, Mr. Bird 
has never forgotten to emphasize the princi- 
ples for the proclamation of which the charch 
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exists. He has dewoted himself to his work 
with a steadiness of purpose almost unequaled. 
He has won the confidence of the entire com- 
munity and is certainly the most influential 
and the best loved man in it. Since 1884 he 
has been aided by Mrs. Bird, who has been as 
devoted to the work as her husband and as 
successful in its cultivation. To it she has 
given her entire time and strength. An at- 
tractive public speaker, when necessary she 
has been able to fill many a vacancy for which 
no minister could be obtained. As a teacher 
in the Sunday sehool she has shown great 
skill, as a visitor in the parish, as a friend 
and counselor, and in all the duties which 
come to a pastor’s wife, she has exhibited rare 
tact and ability. During the twelve years 
she has been at the head of the infant depart- 
ment of the Sunday schoo) its numbers have 
increased from 25 to 200. In this first parish 
Mr. and Mrs. Bird have wrought changes in 
human lives and in the institutions of the 
city which ordinarily require generations of 
service. 

This sketch would not be complete without 
a brief statement of the personal history of 
these consecrated workers. Rev. George H. 
Bird was born July 7, 1854, in Milford, N. H. 
Five years later his parents moved to Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where his youth was spent. 
In 1870 he graduated at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, in the last class which enjoyed the 
instruction of Dr. Samuel H. Taylor. A year 
in business followed, then college life and 
graduation at Harvard in 1875. After teach- 
ing a year Mr. Bird spent two years in Yale 
Seminary, graduating a year later at Andover, 
where he remained a fourth year for post- 
graduate studies. His home missionary serv- 
ice began, and still continues, in South Chi- 
cago. 

Miss Carrie E. Hall (Mrs. Bird) was born in 
Cincinnati, O., but was brought up in Plym- 
outh, N. H., where she graduated from the 
State Normal School, and in 1877 from Ab- 
bot Academy, Andover, Mass. Here she re- 
mained as teacher till her marriage in 1884, 
The marriage was followed by a year of ex- 
tensive travel in Europe and the East. For 
the field they have cultivated it would hardly 
be possible for two persons to receive better 
preparatory training. With no children of 
their own and living very simply, they have 
secured time to study the peculiarities and 
needs of their parish, to meet the emergencies 
which strikes, fires, serious sickness and lack 
of employment have caused; and in the chil- 
dren of the parish they have found objects 
upon which to lavish their affection. For 
their support and comfort Mr. and Mrs. Bird 
have used about $700 a year. 





In and Around Chicago 


Professor Gilbert and Mr. Haynes Accused of De- 
parture from the Standards 

At the Ministers’ Meeting, Monday, March 
13, there was a good deal of surprise at an an- 
nouncement that a protest had been prepared 
and signed by a number of the brethren 
against the position taken by Prof. G. H. Gil- 
bert in the paper recently read to the meeting 
in reference to the opinions of Jesus, as re- 
corded in the first three gospels, concerning 
the purpose and effect of his death. The re- 
quest was made that others who approved its 
statements and its object should add their 
names to it. Coupled with this request was a 
motion for the appointment of a committee to 
confer with Rey. A. J. Haynes of Plymouth 
Church and ascertain if the reports of his ser- 
mon the previous Sunday morning were cor- 
rect. After some little discussion and the de- 
cision of the moderator that the Ministers’ 
Meeting is not a court responsible for the 
opinions of its members, the motion was voted 
down. Still it is certain that those interested 
in having such a motion passed will not be 
content to stop here. There are methods of 
procedure which can properly be followed, 
and it may be taken for granted that these 
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will be adopted. Mr. Haynes says that he 
preaches what he believes with all his heart, 
that he came into the Congregational body 
thinking to find liberty in it, and that if it is 
not to be granted him, or jf he finds himself 
out of sympathy with its members, he will 
withdraw from it. 

The subject of the sermon which has created 
such disturbance was The Divinity of Man, 
and its chief thought that the history of man 
has been one.of progress, so that instead of 
speaking of the fall of man we should speak 
of his ascent. Certain sentences from his dis- 
course will indicate his thought. Science has 
revolutionized every department of human 
thought except theology. The theological doc- 
trine of the fall of man has been replaced by 
the scientific doctrine of the riseof man. Man 
began at the bottom of.the ladder, and has 
been rising ever since. Evolution has now 
passed out of the physical into the spiritual. 
The emphasis now is not on the human but on 
the divine. Jesusmakes no reference to Adam 
or the fall of man. He appeals to the natural 
divinity in man. Undoubtedly he shared the 
beliefs of his day concerning the destiny of 
man, but we must distinguish between his be- 
lief and his faith. The former is passing 
away, the latter remains. The fatherhood of 
God is to be maintained in the face of a thou- 
sand Bibles, if need be. We need the courage 
to say plainly that God desires to save all 
men. 

No one who knows Mr. Haynes can believe 
that he desires to create any sensation, or that 
he is seeking to do anything more than apply 
to theological thought some of the tests of 
truth as he says they are applied in other de- 
partments of learning. He has simply given 
utterance to conclusions which others who 
accept the doctrine of evolution hesitate to 
express. Hence many of our ministers pre- 
fer that no attitude of hostility against Mr. 
Haynes or Plymouth Church be taken, but 
that we await the result of further investiga- 
tions in science, and do not hasten to the con- 
clusion that everything is lest, or that men are 
necessarily heretical because they endeavor to 
modify opinions previously held. 


Protestant Work in France 

The representative of the French Protes- 
tant movement, Rev. Jean Kratz, is now in 
Chicago seeking to obtain funds for aid in its 
work. He has already been favorably re- 
ceived in New York and Boston. Sunday 
morning he spoke in Dr. Noble’s pulpit, and 
Sunday evening at the Covenant Presbyte- 
rian Church. Monday the ministers of the 
two denominations gave him a lunch at the 
Palmer House and learned from him by per- 
sonal inquiry all that is possible concerning 
the condition of Protestants in France, the 
prospect of an increase in their numbers and 
the importance of their work. There is deep 
sympathy with these descendants of the Hu- 
guenots, but it is always difficult to secare any 
large sums of money for missionary work 
outside that which is regularly cared for by 
the denominations. The testimony which 
Mr. Kratz gives is cheering and hopeful, al- 
though he does not make it as plain as he 
might, or as Professor Bertrand used to do, 
that in order to maintain its present strength 
Protestantism in France must undertake an 
aggressive work which at present is beyond 
its unaided resources. 

Mr. Kratz says that whatever may have 
been the utterances of some of the French 
papers the feeling of the French people as a 
whole has been one of sympathy with the 
United States in its struggle against Spain, 
and that never was the feeling of friendship 
for our country stronger than it isnow. He 
thinks that Protestants in France compelled 
the government to reopen the Dreyfus case, 
and he asserts that in their struggle for the 
right they have had the aid of those who are 
called ‘intellectuals,’ but abjare politics, as 
well as of the Jews. He does not think that 
Roman Catholics will ever give the Protes- 
tants of France a fair chance. The govern- 
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ment treats them well because it cannot 
otherwise. Mr. Kratz is confident thay the 
foundations of the republic are strong and 
that, having weathered the storm which hue 
just passed, it will continue indefinitely, 


A Philanthropist’s Will 

The late John Quincy Adams of Wheaton, 
Ill., was @ very generous man. Before his 
death he made over most of his fortune to his 
children, although thirty eight legatees are 
named in his will. The public bequests, 
which amount to $158,000, include: $20,000 to 
the American Sunday School Union, $10,000 
to the Chicago Theological Seminary, 10,09 
to the Illinois Home Missionary Society 
$10,000 to the American Bible Society, $10,000 
to the Y. M. C. A. of Chicago, $50,000 to Rock. 
ford College, $10,000 to the Red River Univer. 
sity, $10,000 to Fargo College, $10,000 to the 
University of Chicago and $1,500 to the Con. 
gregational church at Wheaton. 


The Sunday School Association 

This vigorous association of the superin- 
tendents and teachers of our Congregational 
Sunday schools held its annua) meeting last 
week in the Union Park Church. J. L. Pier. 
son of Oak Park was re-elected president, and 
Rev. W. F. McMillen was chosen secretary in 
place of Rev. H. T. Sell, who has served ten 
years and declined a re-election. The sub- 
ject discussed was The Opportunities and Re. 
sponsibilities of Sunday school work. The 
speakers were Messrs. R. E. Jenkins, E. H. 
Duff and Rev. Dr. J. F. Loba. 


Revival Services 

It is a long time since union meetings 
for revival purposes have been held in 
Chicago. Early in the winter the churches 
in Englewood, fifteen in number, conferred 
together and decided to ask Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Chapman of Philadelphia to spend two or 
three weeks with them and hold evangelistic 
services. Preparatory meetings were attended 
by large numbers. When Dr. Chapman ar- 
rived twe weeks ago he was welcomed by an 
audience of at least 3,000. Nor has it dimip- 
ished since the first evening. At some of the 
meetings several hundred men have risen for 
prayers. There have been many conversiuns, 
Christians have been quickened and strength- 
ened in their faith. Dr. George Wallace 
has been the real leader of the movement. Its 
influence has not been limited to the southern 
section of the city, but through ministers and 
leading laymen who have attended the meet- 
ings it has been felt more or less in every part 
of the city. The meetings close tomorrow 
with results quite equal to anticipations 


W. B. M. Conference 

An important conference has just been held 
at Chicago of the officers of the State boards 
auxiliary to the Woman’s Missionary Board 
ef the Interior, at which matters concerning 
its work were discussed with much earnest- 
ness and hopefulness. Efforts will at once be 
put forth to secure the $10,000 for which the 
board is in debt, and to obtaia in the future 


larger contributions. Many persons made - 


large sacrifice to attend the conference. 
One woman came from Livingston, Mont. 
Nearly all the States and Territories were rep- 
resented. Thursday evening, with their ac 
customed generosity, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. 
Blatchford opened their house for a reception. 
March 18. FRANKLIN. 





Pres. S. B. L. Penrose of Whitman College 
called a good number of the representative 
citizens of Walla Walla together recently and 
presented such a practical method whereby the 
condition might be met on which Dr. Pear- 
sons would erect a $50,000 Whitman Memo- 
rial Hall that half the amount necessary was 
subscribed there and then, and plans adopted 
to secure the whole in due time. In view of 
this, proper measures will be inaugurated im- 


mediately to secure plans, and the erection of 


the buildings will be pushed vigorously {n oF 
der to have them ready for the fall term. 
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THE HOME 
Father-Love 


O earth is full of lovely things 
Which our dear Father-God has made, 
Of buds and blooms and gleaming wings, 
And bursts of light and depths of shade. 
(, thick across the purple skies 
The wondrous flashing stars are strewn, 
And bright_with cherub-children’s eyes 
The glowing world is overgrown. 


But never, in the woods at noon, 
Or underneath the stars at night, 
Or in the low sweet vales of June, 
Or on the mountain’s upper hight— 
O, never thrilled my blood so much, 
And never leaped my heart so wild, 
As when I bowed my head to touch 
The sweet lips of my first-born child. 





Ah! and I know that evermore 

I have held higher talk with heaven, 
In deeper whispers than before 

That large new blessedness was given. 
I could not part her precious hair, 

Nor look upon her sacred eyes, 
And not within my full soul swear 

To mark her steps in Paradise. 


| hear her low voice in the hall, 

Her liquid laugh among the flowers; 
And pulse leaps unto pulse, and ail 

My life goes seeking her for hours. 
And when she rises to my knee 

And lightly nestles toward my cheek 
With love that clings so utterly, 

I clasp her, but I cannot speak. 


O, mid the tumult of the town, 
The care, the canker and the doubt, 

And when the flaming sun goes down, 
And when the holy stars are out; 

In the great stillness of the night, 
And in the front of garish day, 

She wraps me like a robe of light, 
And turns to spirit all my clay. 


God bless my child! I never knew 
Life’s vastness until she was born. 
God bless my child! and keep her true 
Through all her deeper-widening morn. 
O, reach thy hand out through the years 
And hold her near thee undefiled ; 
And give her oil of joy for tears, 
And, Father, Father, bless my child! 
—Richard Realy. 





We often hear com- 
plaints of the rudeness 
and bad manners of boys, together with 
the question, “‘Why cannot boys have as 
good manners as girls?” We admit that 
boys are naturally rather noisy and some- 
what trying; we believe that at heart they 
are quite as kind, unselfish and helpful as 
their sisters. If they do not give public 
evidence of these traits of character, the 
reason is to be found in the way in which 
they themselves are treated. If a boy 
goes early to an entertainment in order 
that he may have a good seat, the chances 
are that he will be ordered to give up his 
seat to some lady who did not come earlier 
simply because she wished to avoid the 
trouble of waiting. If he enters a store 
in advance of grown people, no notice will 
be taken of him until after his elders have 
been waited on. If he by mistake hap- 
pens to get on forbidden ground, he is 
roughly ordered te “get out” or “move 
on,” when his sister in like circumstances 


A Plea for the Boys 


‘would be courteously informed that “no 


one is allowed to walk here.” If he asks 
a civil question, it is a chance if he gets a 
civil answer. Indeed he is half the time 
treated as a suspicious character, bent on 
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mischief of some description, and it is no 
wonder if he comes to deserve his reputa- 
tion. If we would have boys polite, it is 
only necessary to treat them with polite- 
ness and consideration. 


EES There are indications 
Domes orkers that the time predicted 

——- by lecturers on domes- 
tic service and social reformers, when 
housework will be placed on a par with 
other trades and professions, is not far 
distant. From Minneapolis comes the 
news that a number of housemaids in 
that city have organized with a view to 
raising the standard of domestic service. 
The movement was started by some 
members of the Household Economic 
Association, but the new club is officered 
and managed by the maids themselves. 
Only those. who hold diplomas from an 
industrial school are eligible to member- 
ship. It is certainly significant that 
these girls are organizing to increase 
their efficiency and to protect them- 
selves against unskilled labor, as is also 
the fact that in New York during the 
past winter a Servant Girls’ Union was 
formed, and this trust has laid down 
stated regulations as to hours, condi- 
tions of work, sleeping accommodations, 
etc. If better domestic service results 
from such combinations, housekeepers 
will, we think, cheerfully accede to rea- 
sonable demands on their part. 


With the first warm 
spring days comes that 
feeling of languor and weariness which is 
so familiar.to us all. Work drags, social 
demands become a burden and tired men 
and women—women more than men, per- 
haps—resort to a tonic to brace them up 
and renew energy. Advertisements of 
patent medicines sound alluring and tales 
of their remarkable effect upon acquaint- 
ances inspire hope, so they begin a reck- 
less course of dosing and experimenting 
for themselves. There are beneficial patent 
medicines and others which are at least 
harmless, but not one of any sort should 
be taken unless approved by a physician 
who understands its composition as well 
as the peculiar needs of his patient. Nor 
is it the part of wisdom to take prescrip- 
tions written for other persons, even 
though the complaint may be identical 
with theirs. ‘What is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison,”’ says the old prov- 
erb, and any doctor will corroborate this 
in regard to drugs.. Recently a case came 
to our knowledge of a. girl found uncon- 
scious by the physician called in because 
she had tried'a popular headache remedy 
which had helped a friend, but which in 
her case was really dangerous. The best 
spring tonics are plenty of fresh air and 
sunshine, together with a liberal allow- 
ance of fruit and vegetables, but if you 
must take medicine to supplement nature, 
consult your family doctor first. 


A Timely Caution 





What Is a Fable 


A little girl about seven years old, who lived 
in one of the Gulf States, was required by her 
governess to write a composition on the sub- 
ject What Is.a Fable? Rather a big subject 
for so small a girl, but in the ignorance of 
childhood she went bravely to work and wrote: 
“A fable is a place where animals talk, which 
also they never do so.” It was decided that 
the definition was a pretty fairone. . C. 
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An Old Pair of Andirons 


BY FRANK SAMUEL CHILD 


It was a great many years ago that four 
little children trooped into a village black- 
smith shop. 

“We want you to make us a pair of 
andirons, and they must be the nicest 
things you ever” —Charity paused for the 
tight word. 

“Forged,”’ said one of the cousins. 

“That’s it, that’s it,”’ they all cried to- 
gether. ; 

“And here’s the money.”’ Cyrus was 
speaking. He passed up a pasteboard box 
to the blacksmith, who poured its contents 
on a convenient bench and cast his eyes 
hurriedly over the heap of copper and 
silver coins, 

“Where in the world did you get so 
much money ?”’ asked the blacksmith. 

‘We made it, sir!’ exclaimed Cyrus, 
proudly. 

“Got a mill for making money up to 
your house, have ye?” and the man’s 
eyes twinkled with fun. 

“No, sir, we earned it,” explained one 
of the cousins, soberly. 

“Father needs some andirons. He takes 
so much time to poke the fire on his hearth 
that mother says he hasn’t got any left to 
write his sermons.” 

“You don’t say!” shouted the black- 
smith. ‘And that’s what’s the matter 
with the sermons, is it?” 

‘Yes, sir,”’ answered one of the cousins, 
in a matter-of-fact way. “And we want 
you to make the andirons with two C’s on 
’em.”’ 

‘* Because one C stands for me’’— 

“No, it doesn’t,” interrupted the black- 
smith. ‘‘M stands for me.” 

“Well, doesn’t C stand for Cyrus? and 
that’s me,” said the brother, “and the 
other C stands for Charity, and both C’s 
stand for cousins.” 

“Yes, I see,’’ answered the worker in 
iron, mischievously. 

‘‘And you must pound a great deal of 
love into them,” said Charity, as she con- 
tinued her orders, ‘‘and do make them 
real beauties. And can we come and 
see?” 

“Seems to me there’s a good deal of C 
about this business.”” He was entering 
into the humor of the thing, and it pleased 
him to have these small people bring their 
money and give the orders for work; so 
the next day the andirons were begun. 

How eagerly his young customers 
watched the worker in iron! They stood 
before the anvil and saw him get the red- 
hot bars into shape, hammering away 
with all his might, twisting the fiery stuff, 
talking as if the iron understood each 
word he said, all the time handling it 
with an ease and skill that made their eyes 
shine with admiration. 

‘‘Look out for sparks,’’ he cried, as the 
fresh heated metal fell upon the anvil and 
his hammer jumped upon the glowing 
stick and little showers of red bits flew - 
in all directions. 

“They’re like fireflies,” said Charity. 

“Now he’s making the C,” explained 
one of the cousins. And the letter grew 
under his touch until every part of it 
appeared, wrought with cunning, a twist 
here and a twist there, rounded and 
squared and dressed in fanny points and 
curious trimmings, so that the children 
clapped their hands in delight and beamed 
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with such gladness that between glowing 
forge and shining metal and bright faces 
that old shop fairly overflowed with 
light. 

The next day the children came again 
and followed the worker in all his motions, 
suggesting some trivial improvement, 
making happy comments, warming the 
blacksmith’s soul into a fine state of en- 
thusiasm. And there were a great many 
love blows wrought into this cunning 
piece of workmanship, for the blacksmith 
himself was attached to the minister, so 
he put his best skill and happiest wishes 
into the andirons; and who could measure 
the affection that was represented by all 
the money that the children had earned, 
all the tender looks which they had cast 
upon the iron in its transformation, and 
all the beautiful sentiments which they 
bad expressed in their talk with the black- 
smith? At last the andirons were done 
aud taken to the parsonage. They did not 
have stoves and furnaces in those days. 
The open fire on the hearth was expected 
to keep the house warm. So andirons 
were very useful pieces of furniture. 

The children pushed the minister into 
his study and then stood back to enjoy 
his surprise. 

“Why, youngsters, what does this 
mean?’ When they saw him coming 
they had set the wood on fire, and now it 
was laughing, roaring, jumping, singing 
like mad. No more sullen, lifeless, smol- 
dering heaps on the hearth. Theandirons 
let in the air and braced up the wood and 
encouraged the blaze and frightened away 
the smoke. 

““C, C,” exclaimed the astonished, happy 
man. 

‘‘Let me see,’ he continued, medita- 
tively, as the fire grew fiercer and mer- 
rier and the children were watching and 
listening with all their senses. ‘'C stands 
for comfort,” and then he turned to Char- 
ity and gave her chase across the room 
and kissed her. “And C stands for 
cheer,” he continued, as, without waiting 
to rest, he bounded after Cyrus and kissed 
him. ‘And CC stands for Come Chil- 
dren,” and he started in pursuit of the 
cousins. 

“Why, C stands for Charity. Don’t 
you see?” cried Cyrus, delightedly, and 
the fire shot out great tongues of beauti- 
ful flame, filling the room with fresh 
splendors. 

“And C stands for Cyrus. Don’t you 
see ?’’ laughed Charity. 

“And the (C) stands for couthin,” 
lisped the youngest of the guests at the 
parsonage, and then the minister ran 
hither and thither in his attempts to get 
his hands upon them all and print warm 
kisses upon their lovely lips. 

“And C stands for courage and confi- 
dence,” he said. 

“And for cuteness and cunning,” cried 
Cyrus. : 

“And for curiosity, too,” the minister 
shouted, as he thought upon the ten thou- 
sand and one questions they had asked 
him. 

** And for cordiality,” laughed the older 
of the cousins, as she thought of his 
great good-nature and beautiful spirit of 
welcome. 

* And for courtesy and character and a 
great many things, eh?” and the minis- 
ter threw himself down in the big chair. 
The children drew up by his side, and 
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then they watched the frolic and delirium 
of the songful fire until they were all 
dreaming, and it seemed that the very 
andirons danced and sported, winking 
and blinking at them, kindling their 
imaginations, peopling the room with 
guests and filling their hearts with a 
great gladness. 


The children were gone away. They 
had grown like the flowers and the trees. 
The claims of school and college had 
made the house lonely. And the minis- 
ter sat alone in the twilight before the 
fire on his hearth. The two C’s held the 
wood in check and kept the lively flames 
under some kind of control, but they did 
not try to hold down the fancy of the 
master. Nay, they encouraged the soli- 
tary mood of visions. 

“C, C,” said the andirons. ‘“C for 
Charity, C for Cyrus and C C for cousins.” 
Then they seemed to laugh at the quaint 
conceit, and the minister thought of all 
the bright sayings of the children, their 
little cunning ways and funny experi- 
ences. Hecould see them running in and 
out of the room, their merry chatter like 
a cordial to his tired spirit. Did the 
andirons wrap themselves in flaming gar- 
ments and bring back the sweet com- 
pany? Did they all join hands and chase 
each other in the gloomy study until 
every shadow had disappeared and noth- 
ing but the brightness of love filled the 
spaces ? 


The children were gone away. The 
great -world had absorbed them—one in 
India, one in the Southland, another 
carrying the burdens of a nation, the 
fourth was giving life for a noble cause. 
And the minister was alone before the 
genial hearth. There stood the two C’s, 
dignified, erect, as of old. Once again he 
gave way to the sweet spell they cast over 
him. Thereemerged from the fire a whole 
host of C’s, and they nodded and glinted, 
whispered and made merry. Had not the 
children taken comfort and courtesy, 
courage and character, cheer and cordial- 
ity and a great many other C’s with them 
into the world? Here they had all come 
back to tell the minister about it. They 
were bound to brighten the good man in 
his solitude. He must be reminded of 
the joy and strength which the little 
people—now big people—had carried into 
the world. So the room was filled with 
C’s, gay, beautiful, luminous, driving off 
the blackness of night. What visions 
crowd into the light! What joy and peace 
diffuse themselves through the room! A 
tear trickles down the furrowed cheek. 

“‘C stands for cross,’’ chant the bright 
letters and there comes a brief pause, 
while the lonely man thinks of absent 
ones and broken ties. 

“And C stands for crown,”’ they chorus 
with glad jubilation, and the air becomes 
freighted with joy-notes. There is a rapt 
look stealing into the deep-lined face, the 
eyes are turned skyward. 

“And © stands for Christ, the light of 
the world, the glory of heaven.” For a 
moment there was the glow of the New 
Jerusalem, all things bedecked in the 
splendor eternal, memory and anticipa- 
tion having done their task. And then 
the music sank away, the light faded, 
there was silence and the night of winter, 
the old andirons remaining stark, cheer 
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less. amid the ashes of the past. And 
there they stand in the empty study 
today. 





A Modern Virtue 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK 


In an age in which a vast army has 
arisen to complain of general decadence 
and degeneration, it is cheering to be 
able to announce positively that one 
sterling virtue is undoubtedly more prey- 
alent than ever before. Punctuality was 
never so widespread as today. 

The principal of a large private schoo! 
for boys recently remarked: ‘‘ When | 
first began to teach, some forty years 
ago, about half the pupils were regularly 
delinquent in composition and declama.- 
tion, two exercises required of every one 
in the school. When I attained to the 
principalship I said: ‘This thing must 
cease. Every boy who does not hand in 
his composition or present his declama- 
tion promptly will be debarred from any 
further exercise in the school until his 
omission is made up. One duty must be 
done before another is assumed, for no 
duty can possibly take the place of an- 
other.’ ”’ 

This policy once rigorously enforced, 
the evil soon came to anend. There has 
been in that school of 700 boys no case of 
delinquency in composition or declama- 
tion during the current year. 

The pelicy of must knows no law. 
Men have been brought to their present 
pitch of perfection in punctuality by just 
such means as the headmaster adopted 
to get his compositions and declamations. 
The schedules of boats and trains are in- 
exorable. The “commuter” and the 
traveler soon learn that if they would 
be successful in either their business or 
their pleasure they must be absolutely 
prompt. The writer and the editor and 
the advertiser must be on hand at the ex- 
act minute. The presses close relent- 
lessly when the clock strikes the hour. 

It is complained that the amount of 
red tape required by such excessive at- 
tention to times and seasons as now pre- 
vails tends toward a halt in progress. 
Stevenson somewhere says: ‘‘ Raw haste, 
on the authority of my Lord Tennyson, 
is half-sister to delay, but the business 
habits are certainly her uncles.” This 
is, however, only one of those ‘“smart- 
nesses” to which even the most gifted 
are sometimes liable. To be present 
“on the dot” may sometimes cause a 
slight loss in other directions. A half. 
hour may be lost because one cannot get 
from one place to another in time to per- 
form some intermediate duty, but punc- 
tuality always and everywhere in the 
long run pays. The great factories and 
commercial houses could not exist with- 
out it. 

The “ machine method” is not desirable 
in politics, but in private and mercantile 
life men have to turn themselves more or 
less into machines, or else they will “get 
left.” Indeed, a man’s usefulness de- 
pends upon his capacity for turning him- 
self into a machine whenever he chooses, 
and a machine which can be depended 
upon te meet all its obligations exactly 
on the minute. Except for a few foolish 
persons, who are of small account, we 
have all learned this. We are all punc- 
tual nowadays. 
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Closet and Hltar 


Thus saith the Lord of hosts, Consider 


your twoays. 


Our deepest humiliation may be our 
greatest trium ph. Whatis usually spoken 
of as the “triumphal entry” of our Lord 
into Jerusalem was the high tide of his 
greatness only in the eyes of the unthink- 
ing people. His real triumph was his 
ting exit to the cross.—S. S. Times. 








salvation flows from @ higher source 
thancalvary. It has its fountain, not in 
the cross of the incarnate Son, but in the 
bosom of the eternal Father. Thecentral 
truth of the Bible, that on which I lay the 
greatest stress and rest my strongest 
hopes, is this, that God does not love us 
because Christ died for us, but that Christ 
died for us because God loved us. Christ 
himself is the gift of divine love, the 
divine expression of the Father’s desire 
tobe reconciled.—Thomas Guthrie. 


Saviour and Lord beloved—what homage new 
Shall thy church give thee in these latter 
days 
When there is nothing new? no song of 
praise 
That ages have not sung—nor worship due 
That hath not long been paid? Faithful and 
true 
Our hearts are beating to thee, can we raise 
No monument for victories of grace? 
Must all our efforts be so poor and few? 


0 vain and earthly wish that would be great 
In over-serving! rather may we lie 
In meekest self-devotion at thy feet 
And watch the quiet hours as they pass by, 
Content and thankful for occasion shown 
Tomake old service and old faith our own. 
—Henry Alford. 





The measure of love is sacrifice. The 
test of love is not the enthusiasm with 
which it is expressed, not its demonstra- 
tiveness. It is measured by blood drops. 
—Rev. A. Z. Conrad. 





We can sympathize with those honest 
souls, who, although sure of their sincer- 
ity, were yet distrustful of themselves, 
andasked: “IsitI, Lord?” Is it possi- 
ble that I am wounding thee, or that I 
could betray thy cause? O keep me, for 
Icannot be sure of myself, unless through 
every day and every hour my life is hid 
with thee in God!—O. Armand Miller. 





Almighty God, thou art gteat, yet 
bow condescending thou art! Tby glory 
8 above the beavens, yet tby love is 
seeking us out nigbt and day, tbat it 
may do us good. And this is the cons 
idence that we bave in thee tbat baving 
diven the Cross thou canst not and wilt 
Nt Witbbold anptbing that is 9000 for us, 
@ay we see thee in all tby aspects and 
know thee to be the Fatber of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Lord of Salvation, the 
609 who is migbty, not to destroy, but 
to Save. fay we know the power of 
Cbtist’s salvation; may we picld ours 
selves to all bis pity, bis solicitude, bis 
dping, rising, triumpbant love; tben 
sball we bave test in our souls and a 
Sweet, tender, ever abiding comfort. 

Us enter in to the verp spirit and 
putpose of $esus ; then in us there sball 
on gd death, no bunger, no sense of 
: » but a real deep joy in the Divine 

pelle us to be true to the 
: We live in its m 
Weeremplity its love. Amen 
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(For the leisure hour recreation o7 old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


21. DOUBLE ENIGMA 


A PRIMAL and a noisy LAST in argument one 
day: 

“Ah, Baldhead!” cried the boastful first, “time 
was when I could sway 

The souls of men; for my bright face the high and 
lowly sighed ; 

Like slaves the humble toiled for me, nor did the 
rich deride. 

And still, where Southern waters lave a sunny land, 
men come to me, 

Eager and hopeful, toiling still, for health, or wealth, 
or liberty! ”’ 


The other raised his haughty head, with a con_ 
temptuous air: 

“ Poor empty-headed fowl, all ‘fuss and feathers,’ I 
declare! 

Your reign is past; your power never yet could 
match my own. 


Behold me! None dispute my place upon my 
gilded throne; 

I shine upon the hero’s breast, I lead him to the 
fray; 

I feed and clothe his helpless ones at home while 
he’s away; 

And when Night comes, I mount her starry dome 
with majesty, 

To claim my place, where all the world looks hum- 
bly up to me!” 


M. P. 


22, LITERARY CONUNDRUMS 


1. What author do we seek most to avoid? 
2. What writer do we prize especially at 
Christmas? 3. For what poet may we look 
either among the stars orin thesea? 4. What 
American author may be regarded as deepest 
of all? 5. Name the poet whose songs may be 
said to be the most liquid and rippling in the 
world. 6. What author is most devoted to 
organ music? E. R. B. 


23. TWELVE HIDDEN WHEELS 


Ah, here’s my wheel! I’m off for a spin, 
Cheerful spirits and health to win! 
Long time I stood up, addle-brained! 
Thinking my muscles could not be trained! 
Long, before I would recognize 
What good was gained by exercise. 
Now, right well I am pleased to ride, 
Spinning along the countryside. 
If I am ill in body or mind, 
Balance restored here I quickly find. 
Naught can me bow of pleasure rob; 
Speak not of driving an ambling cob! 
Arrows shot from a bending bow 
Scarce fly faster than I can go! 
Much blessed of fortune sure was I 
When this bicycle I could buy. 

FRANCES AMORY. 


ANSWERS 


18. 1. The King of the Schnorrers. 2. A Change 
of Air. 3. A Study in Scarlet. 4. Ghosts I Have 
Met. 5. Peeps at People. 6. Crooked Trails. 7. 
The Day’s Work. 8. An Angelina Web. 9. The 
Awkward Age. 10. Ragged Lady. 

19. Demarcation. 

20. A queer answer: No; for, though a few girls 
doing the same thing at the same time and in the 
same way may be ODDITIES, if all girls were to 
do the same thing at the same time and in the same 
way, they would not be ODDITIES, and yet it 
would be odd if such a thing should be. 


Solvers of recent tangles were: Bessie 8. H ll, 
West Groton, Mass., 10, 11, 12, 13; E. J. Brittain, 
Worcester, Mass., 8, 12,13; Abbie A. Tidd, West- 
boro, Mass., 12; Lottie Alice Wilson, Boscawen, 
N. H.,10, 11, 12. A. B. Sewell, Stoughton, Wis.. 
solved 17; M. A. Barlow, Ware, Mass., 17; Nillor, 
Middletown Springs, Vt., 14, 16,17; 8. E. A. Carr, 
E. Woodstock, Ct., 17; W. B. G., Pomfret, Ct., 17; 
C. A. Pierce, Westfield, Mass., 17; Emily 8. Wood, 
Sycamore, [ll., 14, 15, 16,17; M. H. Dow, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., 14, 15, 16, 17; Mrs. M. P. Plumer, 
Newburyport, Mass., 17; H. P. P., Easthampton, 
Mass., 15, 17; Miss 8. M. Williams, Burnside, Ct., 
17; M. W. Palmer, Stoddard, N. H., 15; J. M. P., God- 
frey, Ill., 17; Mrs. E. P. Dyer, Springfleld, Mass., 15; 
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Clara B. Ludden, South Hadley Falls, Mass., 15, 17; 
OC. H. 8., Newton, Mass., 17; L. M. L., Newbury 
port, Mass., 15, 17; Maud, Charlestown, Mass., 15; 
M. 8., Easthampton, Mass., 17; M. B. P., Hinsdale, 
Ill, 14, 15, 16, 17. 

Writing of 11, Charles Jacobus says that he 
stopped on the first when he got the word “ Rela- 
tions,” of course supposing it to be correct. The 
second anagram, “Seats in Rome,” bothered him 
more than any other. He adds: “ You may be in- 
terested (as was I) in the following transforma- 
tions that I obtained before I finally secured the 
right word: ‘ As one merits,’ ‘ In moss eater,’ ‘Some 
retinas,’ ‘See Romanist,’ ‘ Tie ram’s nose,’ ‘ Time’s 
reason,’ ‘Tame seniors,’ ‘Sites enamor,’ ‘Ma is on 
steer,’ ‘It earns some,’ ‘In same store,’ ‘Some stare 
in.’ There is a wonderful flexibility in these letters 
I have never seen before in any word.” 

And 17 was solved! So also, we are assured, 
was 4, 
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The Conversation Corner 


the far East; no, the first one is 
from the far West, being from a 
young officer of the First Colorado In- 
fantry, on duty at Manila, P. I. (Isn’t it 
funny to have P. I. and H. I. in the U.S. ?) 


... The wallef portion of this city is very 
interesting, either as a piece of antiquity or as 
a relic of barbarism. The archway and draw- 
bridges were built during the reigns of the dif- 
ferent rulers of Spain and dedicated to them, 
and the old cannon mounted on walls are over 
an hundred years old, but still in use. The 
dungeons and rooms of torture that have dis- 
appeared from civilized nations are still here. 
The most common way of getting rid of people 
here was to have them shot. The records of 
one of the largest prisons show that on Dec. 
23, 1896, ninety-five persons were taken to the 
Luneta and shot. 

Houses are built two stories high, the first 
floor being used as a stable, while the second 
answers as the living portion. The front of 
the house is made as one large window, so as 
to let in the air. Servants are plenty and 
cheap; an ordinary family has about six. I 
know of two Englishmen who keep sixteen. 
Each one does a certain kind of work, and it 
is impossible to get him to do any other. 


We hope to hear again from those islands 
of the sea, which have so strangely come 
under our Government—a more just and 
humane one surely than they ever had 
before. 

Our next letter, from the well-known 
United States consul at Jerusalem, tells a 
little story, never before published, of the 
“hero of Manila”: 


O« LETTERS this week are from 


JERUSALEM, SYRIA. 

Dear Mr. Martin: In 1886 1 was in Jaffa 
looking out on the beautiful Mediterranean, 
when several steamers appeared on the dis- 
tant horizon line. As they came nearer, I 
discovered that they were United States war 
vessels. One of them was commanded by 
Captain George Dewey, whose acquaintance I 
soon formed, and with whom I spent a pleas- 
ant week. We came together to Jerusalem, 
and I did what I could to enhance his interest 
in this ancient city. A few weeks since I re- 
ceived a letter from ‘‘ Admiral’? Dewey at 
Manila, recounting some of his experiences 
while here twelve years ago. One incident 
illustrating his character, which no doubt he 
has forgotten, I have thought the Cornerers 
would be interested in. 

One evening, while at dinner in our hotel, a 
great commotion was heard outside and in 
the hall leading to the dining-room, where a 
crowd of sailors and others had collected. 
One sailor had become intoxicated and was 
very quarrelsome. After striking several 
men, he made a rush for the dining-room and 
other sailors were trying to prevent him from 
reaching it. The guests at table were alarmed 
for the moment, and orders had to be given 
for the man’s arrest. This was done in a gen- 
tle manner, but Captain Dewey added in a 
firm but pleasant voice, Boys, be careful and 
not hurt him! Some English people sitting 
near me remarked, ‘‘ Wasn’t that kind?”’ 

tg a 


The kindness of heart, thus shown, is a 
part of the well-rounded character of the 
Vermontcadet of 1854 who, forty-five years 
later, has reached the very highest rank 
in the American Navy (it is said, also, in 
any navy in the world)—see the Corner 
Scrap-Book column. It is not luck that 
makes such men as Admiral Dewey; they 
do not happen; they grow; they study 
hard, they are faithful in every duty, 
however small, they try to do their very 
best every time, they are not afraid or 
ashamed of doing what is right! 

This Jerusalem letter invites me to tell 
you a strange story which has recently 





been sent me by a lady in St. Louis— 
namely that the original Noah’s Ark has 
been discovered on Mt. Ararat! I am 
obliged to condense the account. 


. . » Possibly some of the Cornerers can sup- 
ply the missing date or give further informa- 
tion. An article found pasted in a scrap-book 
states that ‘“‘the Rev. John Joseph Nouri, 
D. D., LL. D., the Chaldean archdeacon of 
Babylon and Jerusalem,” has discovered 
Noah’s Ark. He has been engaged in explora- 
tions many years, having discovered the sources 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates. ‘‘On April 
25, 18—,”’ he says, ‘‘ we had reached through 
deep snow and over glaciers a hight within 
2,000 feet of the top, when a great object came 
in view through the glass. It stood morethan 
100 feet high and more than 300 feet long. It 
was dark reddish, almost iron colored, and 
seemed very thick. The snow has preserved it,”’ 
and it will last for ages and ages. He saw only 
the rear part of it, and found the top covered 
with a cap of snow five to ten feet thick. Dr. 
Nouri assured himself, by gazing long and re- 
peatedly at the great craft, that it once had on 
board for forty days and forty nights [!] every 
living and creeping animal and insect and 
every flying thing in the world. 


To think that this wonderful discovery 
might be proved to the world through the 
Corner! Our “old Captain’ would take 
Hobson and go to Ararat at once, dig out 
the Ark, get it afloat on the Euphrates and 
tow it to Boston! But in order to verify 
the matter beyond doubt, I wrote to Dr. 
Merrill, the experienced Oriental explorer, 
who sent us the Dewey incident above, 
and his reply has just beenreceived. Itis 


.very satisfactory and settles the matter, 


once for all. 
JERUSALEM, SYRIA. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... There never was, 
never could be, an ‘‘archdeacon of Babylon 
and Jerusalem.” I have examined a list of 
all the Latin priests of every grade between 
Egypt and the Euphrates, and “‘ Nouri” does 
not appear. ‘The Syriac bishop knows no 
such person, and priests of that church here 
from Mosul never heard of suchaman. My 
colleague, the French consul, lived in sight of 
Ararat for years and says the mountain is 
sacred to the Armenians, and they never 
ascend it. They believe the ark is wedged in 
between ice and rocks and that the angel of 
God stands over it with a drawn sword to kill 
any one who attempts to approach it. In 1892- 
93 a scientific gentieman from Munich brought 
guides from Switzerland and made the ascent, 
but found nothing on the summit—no ark, no 
angel. 

The story is only a sample of the “ stuff and 
nonsense”’ that get into the papers about the 
Holy Land. Palestine and Jerusalem have 
more lies told about them than any other places 
in the world. I have a scrap-book labeled, 
‘“* Humbug Literature about Palestine.” I re- 
ceive many letters from England and America 
with questions about ‘‘ steamers on the Sea of 
Galilee,’ ‘ Jerusalem lighted with gas,”’ “‘ Jews 
flocking back to Palestine,” ete. One of the 
latest frauds is that bells were never known 
here on churches until the emperor’s visit, and 
then allowed as a special favor of the sultan, 
when the fact is that they have been clanging 
here, unmercifully to listeners, for the last 
fifty years. Some people do not seem to care 
for the truth; the more exaggerated and reck- 
less the statement about Jerusalem, the more 
eagerly they believe it. 8. M. 


That is not so with us Cornerers, Dr. M.; 
we want the exact truth, and if you say 
that the Rev. Dr. Nouri has not found the 
Ark, and that there never was a Dr. Nouri, 
we will give it all up, in spite of the story 
in the Western scrap-book! 


Mv. MaED) 
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Corner Scrap-Book 
(For the Old Folks—and Young Folks too) 
ORGANIZATION OF THE U. 8, Nayy 
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The following re 
quest wag re. 
ceived sever) 
months ago, bat | 
have delayed oom, 
plying with it un. 
til our slow-moy. 
ing Congress 
should act on the 
Promotions re. 
quested by the 
President: 


In the Corner 
Scrap-Book of 
Sept. 1, 1898, you 
gave the titles 
and rank of the 
U. S. Army, | 
would like to gee 
the same descrip. 
tion of the U, §, 
Navy, and the flags of the different 
officers. I have seen it stated that 
Rear-Admiral Sampson’s flag was 
two white stars on a blue ground. 
Is this so, and what are the others? 
What is the President's flag? 

Mrs. P. 


This was referred to Commander 
Strong of the Portsmouth Navy Yard, who 
responded promptly and courteously: 
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Dear Mr. Martin: Always glad to answer 
your ???. The accompanying sketch shows 
you the flags of an Admiral, Vice-Admiral, 
Rear- Admiral and the Commodore’s pennant, 
all blue with white stars. If, however, two 
rear-admirals are in company on board their 
flagships, the senior flies the blue flag and the 
junior the red flag. Should three be in com- 
pany, the senior flies the blue, the second the 
red and the junior a white flag, with blue 
stars. The same changes take place with re- 
spect to Commodores’ pennants. Broad pe- 
nants is the proper name to distinguish them 
from narrow pennants, which are used by 
the commanding officer of a vessel when 
there is no flag officer attached. The Presi- 
dent’s flag is blue, having in the center the 
U. S. coat of arms. The Secretary of the 
Navy has a blue flag, four white stars ands 
foul anchor in the center of the stars. 

a 


The same officer has assisted me in making 
the following list: 


Commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy: 
The President of the United States. 


Admiral. Commander. 
Vice Admiral. Lieut.-Commander. 
Rear Admiral. Lieutenant. 
Commodore. Lieutenant (junior grade). 
Captain. Ensign. 

Cadet. 


Medical Corps: Directors, inspectors, sur- 
geons, passed assistant surgeons, assistant 
surgeons. Pay Corps: Directors, inspectors, 
paymasters, passed assistant paymasters, 8s 
sistant paymasters. . Engineer Corps: 
engineers, passed assistant engineers, 
ant engineers, naval cadets. Chaplains. Naval 
Constructors, assistant naval con 
Civil Engineers. Warrant Officers (appointed 
by the President): Boatswains, gunners, Ca 
penters, sailmakers. Mates (appointed by the 
Secretary of Navy). 


George Dewey of Manila, P. I., is the only 
Admiral, the grade having just now been re 
vived by Congress; he was nominated by the 
President March 3 and immediately con 
by the Senate. This grade by special prov: 
sion will cease to exist when he ceases to 0% 
cupy it. There is no vice admiral. By the 
recent navy bill the rank of commodore 


now abolished. LN. Mm 
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What Is Christ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


What Jesus was on earth to individuals with 
whom he stood in special relations as a man, 
the Son of Man is now toalldisciples. ‘‘ Jesus 
joved Martha and her sister and Lazarus.” 
He held one home peculiarly dear, that one in 
Bethany. Any home today may have him as 
a loving guest. Is he such a guest in your 
home? 

Such friendship with Christ is necessary, 
that the full comfort of his presence may be 
realiz-d when bereavement comes. He healed 
the sick and fed the multitude without asking 
who they were, to show that he fulfilled the 
prophecy of the Messiah who was to come to 
bless mankind. But this experience with 
Lazarus is the first instance mentioned in the 
gospels of an appeal to him to use his divine 
power on the ground of personal friendship. 
The sisters’ message to him was “ Lord, be- 
hold, he whom thou lovest is sick.” Every 
believer troubled because of the illness or 
mourning the death of a friend may now take 
to himself Jesus’ answer—“ This sickness is 

_ that the Son of God may be glorified 
thereby.” This fact is assured and, while it 
does not dissipate the anguish of the mourners, 
which Jesus shared, it takes away its hope- 
lessness and ehoots rays of light and love 
through its gloom. Christ is the friend to 
every mourner who believes in him. He gave 
this assurance to his friends in Bethany in 
three ways. 

1, As the giver of life to the dead. There 
was one controlling thought in the minds of 
Martha and Mary—Lazarus was no more. 
Death meant to them, if not the cessation, at 
least the suspension of conscious being ; just 
what it means now to multitudes who, be- 
reaved, do not admit to themselves that their 
friends are no more, while that is the bitter 
drop in their cup of sorrow. Buta belief had 
grown ap among the most numerous sect of 


’ the Jews that at the day of judgment, or at 


scme time in the unknown future, the dead 
wou!d come forth from their graves with new 
life. Martha shared this belief, but it had 
little power to assuage her grief. 

Martha’s meeting with Jesus brought up 
another thought which had prompted her to 
send for him when her brother was dying. It 
was the thought which moves friends to pray 
by the bedside of the sick. She believed that 
if Jesus had arrived before Lazarus died, he 
would have had power to drive death a way, as 
he had done for many others. As shedeclared 
this conviction, another, hardly more than a 
vague hope, sprang to her lips. It was possi- 
ble that Jesus might yet bring Lazarus back 
to life. ‘Even now I know that, whatsoever 
thou shalt ask of God, God will give thee.” 
Jesus instantly responded to her dim faith 
with a promise that Lazarus should rise from 
the dead. But she saw in it only the declara- 
tion of the faith she already held. ‘I know,” 
she sadly said, ‘that he shall rise again in the 
resurrection at the lastday.’’ But Jesus made 
her understand that he meant far more than 
that. He declared that he, and he alone, had 
power to give men life at the last day ; that he 
could exercise that power then as easily as at 
any future time; that he would restore to life 
every one who died believingon him. He went 
further, with the startling declaration that no 
living person who believed on him should die. 
Martha need not think of Lazarus, “He is no 
more.” What she had felt to be death, the 
cessation of conscious being, Jesus assured 
ed could not befall any one who believed on 

m, 

This is the central truth revealed in the 
raising of Lazarus. All the other incidents 
recorded with it only explain and illustrate 
this truth. Life primarily means conscious 
being. To that we may add all that life can 
include of knowledge, love, service, blessed- 


“thea Lesson for Easter Sunday. Text, John 11: 


to the Mourner* 


ness, immortality. All this is the gift of 
Christ, and is imparted through union with 
him, through sympathy with his purposes and 
a will controlled by the will of God. 

I cannot comprehend this gift. Martha could 
not. But she did what we all can do. She 
confessed that she believed Jesus to be the 
Christ, the Son of God; and thus the precious 
gift was assured to her. She was no longer a 
mourner withont a living hope. 

2. Aa the sympathizer with the bereaved. 
To realize his presence in sorrow is worth 
more than the best words of other friends. 
Kind neighbors were doing what they could 
to console the two sisters. But as soon as 
they knew that Jesus was near they turned 
from all the others to him. And his intense 
feeling blended with theirs. Grief at the 
death of his friend, sympathy with the mourn- 


ers whom he loved, indignation because of the |. 


treacherous character of some of those wailing 
neighbors and because of the sin which had 
caused all this woe found audible and visible 
expression in the groans and tears of the Son 
of God. Though he was conscious of power 
to raise the dead man to life, yet the grief and 
sin and agony whieh caused his anguish and 
indignation could not be removed by his word. 
Lazaras raised would die again, and grief at 
his death would come back. Death would be 
shorn of its curse only by the surrender of the 
Son of G.id to its power, and the deed of 
mercy and love he was about to perform would 
only hasten the catastrophe to himself. Even 
Martha’s faith was faltering. She had ac 
cepted his promise to raise up Lazarus. She 
had accompanied Jesus to the tomb for that 
purpose. But when he would have it opened 
her quick objection shows how little she ex- 
pected to see Lazarus come forth. 

Through the scene by the roadside near 
Bethany we may look deeper into the heart 
of Jesus than through any incident’ before 
recorded of him. See how he grasped and 
enfolded those stricken hearts, making their 
grief his own and his sorrow theirs. Their 
ignorance and weakness neither separated 
him from them nor chilled his love. This is 
the way Jesus feels toward every believer ia 
sorrow. Lay up in your thought this scene, 
that it may come to youas an angel of comfort 
in hours which certainly are before you, when 
the light of love will seem to go out in dark- 
ness. 

3. As the giver of eternal life. In this won- 
derful hour words were quickly followed by 
deeds to demonstrate for Christ’s disciples 
the truth and meaning of what he had said. 
The assurance, “‘ Thy brother shall rise again,”’ 
was consummated by the summons at the 
door of the tomb, “‘ Lazarus, come forth.” 
What did this mean—the man who had died 
standing up in the gloom, passing through the 
door into the daylight, and then, freed from 
the cerements which bound him, going again to 
his home in Bethany? It was not a resurrec- 
tion, as we understand it. Lazarus only began 
life again where he had laid it down. His 
youth was not restored. The force of old hab- 
its bound up in that body was not broken. 
He was not insured against disease. He lived 
only to die again. 

But the sign of the dead man raised certified 
beyond question Christ’s words, “I am the 
resurrection and the life.’”” He had just said 
that no living person who believed in him 
should ever die. This is his supreme mes- 
sage, confirmed by the coming forth of him 
whe was dead. Jesus Christ gives eternal 
life to those united to him by faith. When he 
says, ‘‘ Because [ live, ye shall live also,” the 
risen Lazarus is to that promise what the 
palsied man walking was to the assurance 
that the Son of Man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins. As the Father had life in him- 
self, so also has the Son. A few days later 
Jesus Christ gave the supreme evidence that 
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he had this power by coming forth himself 
from the tomb. Today his word of power to 
every believer is, ‘‘I am he that liveth and 
was dead; and behold, I am alive forever- 
more.” And John writes to each of us, “ He 
that hath the Son hath the life.” 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 2%-April 1. The Meaning of 
the Cross to Jesus. Luke 22: 39-46; John 
12: 23-32; 13: 23-32. 

Consummation of his redeeming work. Supreme 
object lesson to men. Assumption of human sin 
and sorrow. 

(See prayer meeting editorial. | 





What we learn we possess, but what we 
feel we are.—Arlo Bates. 











ing 
Success 


9 

Mellin’s Food was recommended 
to us and we have been using it now 
for some time with gratifying success ; 
our baby, 1! months old, is teething 
and Mellin’s Food is the only thing 
he would take. I think it is the best 
infant’s food made. In this town 
there are a large number using Mel- 
lin’s Food with telling results. Thos. 
R. Harvey, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Mellin’s Food 


To the mother who has tried 
many different kinds of infant 
foods we should like to send a 
sample of Mellin’s Food and our 
book, The Care and Feeding of 
Infants. The book tells how C 

© 





to use Mellin’s Food and it 
may give the mother some 
ideas about feeding. 









Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin's Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE STUDY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 


The purchaser of this latest volume by Pro- 
fessor Briggs may feel a momentary disap- 
pointment on finding the opening and closing 
chapters, and much between, almost identical 
with the author’s Biblical Study, published in 
1883, But the relation between the two is 
clearly stated in the preface, and no one who 
has digested the present volume will deny 
that it was well worth the writing. In truth, it 
is one of the most important books on its ever 
important theme, and it cannot fail to be of 
great service in the reconstruction of popular 
thought about the Bible which is so charac- 
teristic of our age and country. For the book 
before us says well: 


British and American theology has its own 
peculiar principles, methods and work. It is 
now in the crisis of its history, the same es- 
sentially that German theology had to meet at 
the close of the eighteenth century. The tide 
of thought has ebbed and flowed between 
Great Britain and the Continent several times 
since the Reformation. The tide has set 
strongly now in our direction [p. 158]. 


The pith of the question in debate is the 
place of the supernatural element, in other 
words, of direct divine revelation, in the reli- 
gion of the Bible. Professor Briggs has been 
so widely misunderstood that it will be a sur- 
prise as well as a gratification to many to per- 
ceive how firmly he plants his feet on the 
rock of evangelical truth. It can no longer 
be maintained that a radical criticism of the 
sources of both the Old and New Testaments 
is incompatible with a reverent and devout 
faith in the divine authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture. It is a simple matter of observation 
that scores of the ablest Christian scholars 
combine both positions. But let the author 
speak for himself, repeating almost verbally 
the statements of his former book : 


The Spirit of God bears witness, by and 
with the particular writing, or part of writing, 
in the heart of the believer, removing every 
doubt and assuring the soul of its possession 
of the truth of God, the rule and guide of the 
life. This argument is of no value except to 
a believer, to a devout Christian. But to such 
an one it is the invincible divine argument. 
. . » The logical order of the testimony is this: 
the human testimony, the external evidence, 
attains its furthest possible limit as probable 
evidence, bringing the inquirer to the Scrip- 
tures with a high and reverent esteem of 
them. Then the internal evidence exerts its 
powerful influence upon his soul, and at 
length the divine testimony lays hold of his 
entire nature and convinces and assures him 
of the truth of God and causes him to share in 
the consensus of the Christian Church [p. 
165-7). 

To the same purport see the sections on 
Practical Interpretation [pp. 484-86] and on 
The Grace of God in Holy Scripture [pp. 
654-59). 

The broad scope of the investigations 
brought together in this book appears from a 
glance at the table of contents. Questions re- 
lating to the Biblical languages, canon, text, 
translations, lower criticism, higher criticism, 
prose literatare, poetical literature, Biblical 
interpretation, Biblical history, Biblical the- 
ology, the credibility and truthfulness of 
Scripture, the Scripture as a means of grace 
—all ure handled with the grasp of a true 
teacher. Passing from the beginning to the 
end of the book, the index of names intro- 
duces us to the leading authorities, ancient 
and modern, who have treated its varied 
themes. These writers are not simply re- 
ferred to, but often cited in extenso, so that 
the work will be a boon to many who have no 
access to large theological libraries. It would 
be richly worth its cost for the sake of these 
quotations alone. 

In many respects the book shows the 
growth which might have been expected 
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from one who has stood at the front amid the | be known and read of all men. (Chaties 


researches of the last sixteen years. Weare 
especially pleased with the four chapters 
that have developed out of the single chap- 
ter which the earlier volume devoted to the 
subject of Hebrew Poetry. Shunning the 
mechanical theory of Bickell, the author 
follows in general the path opened by Ley, 
but improves upon him by a more sensible 
account of the origin and variety of Hebrew 
meters. The whole presentation in these 
chapters is strong and stimulating, if not con- 
vincing, and the author adds, with rare mod- 
esty: ‘“‘We are yet in the infancy of this 
study. Great fruit may be anticipated from 
the prosecution of it in the future.” 

A wider circle will be interested in the 
chapters on historical criticism, from which 
we cite a single paragraph : 

To the modern historical criticism of the 

Bible the times of Samuel and David were 
higher and better than those of Moses, but 
the times of Hezekiah and Joshua [read Jo- 
siah] were higher still. The Exile was a 
higher discipline and more productive of 
religious and moral teaching than the Ex- 
odus. The restoration under Zerubbabel, 
Ezra and Nehemiah vastly transcended the 
conquest of Joshua and his successors. The 
Maccabees were greater heroes than the 
Judges, and the Maccabean age vastly richer 
in holy literature and in holy deeds. The 
older writers made Biblical history a funeral 
march and the book of Lamentations its ap- 
propriate dirge. The newer criticism sees 
that Biblical history is the victorious march 
of the kingdom of God, and the Sixty-eighth 
Psalm is its hymn [p. 510). 
The main defects of the book are a singular 
carelessness in details and a lack of fairness 
toward other investigators. The first is man- 
ifest in all departments, from proof-reading 
through grammar up to logic, and it some- 
times shows itself amusingly by the retention 
of a word or phrase which belongs only to 
Biblical Study. The second appears in the 
neglect to notice the admirable work of our 
younger scholars, among whom we might 
specify Professors Bacon, Burton, Paton, 
Rhees and Torrey; also in the scant justice 
awarded to the masterly productions af Scriv- 
ener, Gregory and ethers. For example, the 
reader would never suspect the existence of 
Serivener’s great Introduction of 1894. It is 
unpleasant, also, to read the phrases applied 
to the author’s opponents—“ blind guides,” 
‘ignorant majority,” ‘‘ Pharisees of our 
times.”’ Professors Robertson Smith and 
Toy are honored as fellow-martyrs, but they 
have managed to avoid such epithets in their 
scientific works. 

From our standpoint the opposing parties 
are debating open questions of fact. We 
honor Professor Briggs for vindicating the 
right to independent research on Biblical 
ground, but we believe he is wrong in claim- 
ing to have settled two questions which we 
hold to be still unsettled. The first is whether 
his view of the Bible, conceding its truth, is 
not contrary to the standards of the Presby- 
terian Church. May not those Westminster 
divines who descanted on the “ heavenliness 
of the matter,” etc., have included, however 
ignorantly, the whole Bible, and not merely 
those portions which he regards as inspired? 

The other question is whether his view of 
the Bible, conceding its piety and plausibility, 
has, after all, established its truth. The op- 
posite school has not said its last word. One 
of the eminent scholars whom Professor 
Briggs neglects (though strangely claiming 
him as an ally) is Professor Robertson of 
Glasgow, whose Early Religion of Israel has 
never, we think, been answered, and whose 
recent book on the Psalms was published in 
time to have been accorded a sentence or two 
in Professor Briggs’s preface. 

We have observed that some recent schol- 
ars give the views of their opponents as can- 
didly as their own. May this Golden Rule 
govern all, and may the debate go on upona 
fair field until the truth about the Bible caa 


Scribner’s Sons. $3.00.] 
STORIES 
Most of the novels which we have occasion 


| to notice this week deal prominently with 


moral character and experience. This tep. 
dency grows increasingly apparent in this class 
of books. In spiteof the undeniable materia). 
ism of our time, nothing else is of more inter. 
est to most people than glimpses of the inner 
conflicts which their fellowmen and womm 
are carrying on. Moral themes are not losing 
their attraction by any means. 

For example, here is the best realistic story 
which we have seen in a long time, Mc Teague 
[Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.50], by Frank 
Norris. The scene is laid chiefly in San Frap. 
cisco, and it deals chiefly with common, and 
even coarse, people. It would be depressing, 
since it portrays the gradual materia) and 
moral degeneration of its leading characters, 
were it not also so picturesque, and even bril- 
liant, as a study of personality and a work of 
description. Seldom has the terrible power of 
avarice, the gradual increase of its dooming 
grip upon the soul, beem portrayed more dra. 
matically. Seldom have the heavy odds been 
so fully suggested with which a well-meaning 
but stupid, unresourceful mind often has to 
contend, or the diabolical ingenuity with which 
a low trickster sometimes circumvents and 
destroys his victim. But the story is not with- 
out its brighter element. The love affair of 
the old bookbinder and the dressmaker is ten- 
derly beautiful in its quaint simplicity and 
oddity. All in all the book is remarkable, 
It illustrates a quality of authorship as origi- 
nal as it is rare. 

Rachel [Doubleday & McClure Co. $1 25}, 
by Jane H. Findlater, tells of revolt against 
the facts of life and of consequent distress, 
It seems to have been suggested in part by 
the career of Edward Irving, once a famous 
preacher and the founder of a religious sect 
having its headquarters in London. It is the 
story of a preacher, brilliant, erratic, and for 
a time greatly impressive, but not thoroughly 
grounded in Christian truth, the victim of his 
own eloquence, and hampered by ardent love 
for one woman, who returns his affection, 
while he feels bound to fulfill bis engagement 
to marry another. The story is unhackneyed 
and graphic, and the two or three leading 
types of character are drawn with unusual 
skill. 

To show the evil which is possible when an 
unscrupulous woman sets out to do her worst 
seems to be the object of May Bateman in The 
Altar of Life (J. B. Lippineott Co. $1.00). 
It is well written, exhibiting noticeable abil- 
ity, but it does not leave pleasant impressions. 
Did stress of circumstances justify the hero’s 
neglect of apparent duty? This is one of the 
pivotal questions of the plot. The reader is 
left in doubt whether fature happiness is in 
store for him and his wife or a continuance of 
social ostracism. Their devotion to each 
other, however, is inspiring. 

The author of Sour Saints and Sweet Sin 
ners (F. Tennyson Neely. $1.00], Rev. Carlos 
Martyn, is not altogether fortunate in the 
choice of names for many of his characters, 
and his story, although keen and spirited, 
does not rise to a high level of either concep- 
tion or execution. It describes a minister’s 
experience with his church and his trials in 
connection with his work, and points a good 
moral. Many people enjoy such books and 
gain benefit from them, but we cannot con- 
scientiously give this one very high praise as 
a literary production. 

The author of Infatuation or Maria’s Mis 
fortune (J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00) is B. M. 
Croker, and it is a readable narrative of Eng- 
lish life, the heroine being the familiar young 
girl compelled by adversity to live as com- 
panion to a selfish, domineering aunt. Her 
fortunes hinge chiefly upon her engagement to 
a worthless lover, and how he is disposed of 
and how the true hero comes to the front the 
reader will be interested to learn for himself. 
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POETRY 


Richard Realf was a brilliant, erratic poet, 
who died some twenty years ago. He was not 
overburdened by moral convictions and his 
career was not altogether creditable, but in 
some respects he was & genius and much of 
his verse illustrates striking ability. ‘Too 
much of it is intense and passionate, so that 
the reader is wrought up to an uncomfortably 
high pitch, and some of it is pathetic in the 
revelation which it makes of the poet’s own 
regret and shame because of his lapses from 
uprightness. Some of it also is tender and 
peautiful. It certainly is rich in the spirit 
and atmosphere of true poetry, and a number 
of his Poems will preserve the author’s name 
from forgetfulness. The collection of verse is 
prefaced by a long introductory biography hy 
the editor, Col. R. J. Hinton, who was inti- 
mate with the poet and his literary executor 
(Fank & Wagnalls. $2.50). 

A new volume of the Temple Classics is 
Men and Women [Macmillan Co. 50 cents), 
by Robert Browning. It embodies about fifty 
of the poet’s shorter productions, including 
some of those best known. It is handsomely 
issued.——Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh 
(Macmillan Co. 50 cents) is out in the neat 
and tasteful edition called the Temple Classics 
and is a fitting addition to the series. —— Little 
Verses for Little People [E. R. Herrick & Co. 
25 cents), by S. M. Northcote, contains a few 
pleasant rhymes for the youngest children 
with some pretty pictures. It is tastefully 
printed and bound.——A pamphlet of Verses 
[W. H Benson, Clinton, Mass.], by J. C. L. 
Clark, is printed attractively and contains 
some easily flowing rhymes, not very profound 
in thought, but pretty in sentiment and in 
form. One or two of them rise considerably 
above the general level and indicate real 
ability in the author. 

EDUCATION 

lt is a good piece of work which Prof. G. B. 
Adams of Yale University has done in his 
volume, Huropean History [Macmillan Co. 
$140). The difficulty of writing such a work 
must be very great, but this is well propor- 
tioned, comprehensive, concise as well as 
clear, and noteworthy for a definite and con- 
sistent progress to the end. It abounds in 
interest. Many will read it for the satisfac- 
tion which it affords, who take it up merely 
to examine it or to consult it with reference to 
special topics. Its suggestions in respect to 
the personalities and characters of individ- 
uals are just and sufficient. It takes note 
of advances in science, art and literature from 
time to time. It embodies in a few pregnant 
sentences that which is necessary to be said 
about minor topics too incidental to be treated 
with elaboration, and it is rendered more lucid 
and effective by headings in the margins of 
the pages, by paragraphs of topics summariz- 
ing the contents of each chapter, and by sug- 
gestions of other topics for special study, to- 
gether with notes of volumes needing to be 
consuited. It is illustrated lavishly and ad- 
mirably, and whether for use in the library or 
in the classroom will be found of more than 
ordinary value. 

The second book of the historical series 
edited by Supt. S. T. Dutton, by Helen A. 
Smith, is entitled: The Colonies [Morse & Co.]}. 
It embodies the results of much research in a 
concise and interesting little volume well 
suited to give the young a faithful and at the 
same time a picturesque impression of colonial 
life. It is illustrated fully and for the most 
part well. We notice no serious errors. But we 
regret a little to have the impression left that 
the Puritans were responsible for the rigidity 
of Sabbath observance characteristic of their 
time, since it really was a feature of the Eng- 
lish K'stablished Church fifty years before the 
Puritans came into being. 

Drs. C. S. Hastings and F. 2. Beach have 
compiled a text-book of General Physics (Ginn 
& Co. $2.95}, intended for the use of some- 
what advanced stadents and developed with 
Special fullness in some departments with 
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special reference to their needs. It illustrates 
well the qualities which a first-class text-book 
should possess and will be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Dr. James Weir, Jr., has written a fascinat- 
ing book, The Dawn of Reason or Mental Traits 
in Lower Animals [Macmillan Co. $1.25). 
He has been an expert student of a wide range 
of animal life, and his observations are of in- 
tense interest and in some cases will surprise 
one by their revelations. He describes ob- 
served facts in the history of a very large 
number of varieties of animal life, higher or 
lower, and reaches the conclusion that mind 
in the lower animals is mind as it is in man, 
and that, although instinct has its authority, 
intelligent reasoning is an important factor in 
their lives. He meets opposition by illustra- 
tions of fact, and such a book goes far to over- 
throw the never too well founded notion that 
animals have no reasoning powers. 

The expansion policy has found a loyal ad- 
vocate in Mr. J. C. Fernald, author of The 
Imperial Republic [Funk & Wagnalls. 75 
cents]. He makes a glowing and impressive 
plea for the forward policy, and with much of 
what he says the wise and patriotic reader is 
likely to agree. Occasionally a statement 
needs to be qualified, but the chief criticism 
upon the book is that it hardly does justice to 
some of the gravest objections to expansion. 
Nevertheless its main positions are sound. 

The economical housekeeper will appreciate 
Mrs. S. T. Rorer’s Left Overs [Arnold & Co. 
50 cents], in which it is explained how what 
remains of meats, vegetables, etc., after their 
first use on the table, can be made available 
subsequently instead of being wasted. Itisa 
volume which many American households, 
especially, need to study, for probably no- 
where else in the world is so much good food 
wasted as in the United States. Its recipes 
are simple and inviting. 


NOTES 


— Mr. Gilbert Parker, whose novels of 
French Canadian and other life easily rank 
him among the foremost of modern authors, 
set out to be a clergyman in the Church of 
England, and actually did receive deacon’s 
orders. 

—— M. Edouard Rod, who is now lecturing 
here, is a Swiss. He has been a journalist, 
once serving as editor of the Revue Contem- 
poraine at Paris, and the professor of litera- 
ture at the University of Geneva. He also is 
a novelist of the intuitive school. His por- 
trait is in the February Book Buyer. 

—— Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s many admirers 
will sympathize with him because of the pe- 
culiarly sad death of his little daughter and 
rejoice in the fact of his own probable recov- 
ery and that of his otherdaughter. It is worth 
note in this connection that since his illness 
began the demand for his writings has in- 
creased enormously. 

—— Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. send us a 
dozen or more anthems by different compos- 
ers. Choristers and organists may like to ex- 
amine them. They vary from five to fifteen 
cents apiece in price. Among them are O 
Worship the Lord, by R. S. Barnicott; Mag- 
nificat and Nunc Dimittis, by Arthur Som- 
ervell; and in other renderings, by William 
Russell; and This Is the Day, by E. H. 
Lemare, and The Lord Is Risen, by C. R. Gale 
—two Easter anthems. 

—— Cheap journal publishing certainly pays 
in England. The Harmsworth Company, 
which owns the Harmsworth Magazine and 
several other periodicals, shows an issue in 
one year of 212,000,000 copies of their publica- 
tions with a profit of over $888,000, In addi- 
tion The Daily Mail, owned by the Harms- 
worth family and not by the company, made 
a profit of $350,000. The Harmsworth Maga- 
zine sells for threepence—six cents—and 
$100,000 were spent in bringing out its first . 
four issues. 
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—— Israel Zangwill has gone back to Eng- 
land, but is to return hither next September 
to supervise the produetion of his dramatized 
The Children of the Ghetto. The Bookman 
describes the following amusing incident in 
his experience here: 


A servant who recently had to announce 
Mr. Zangwill and some friends evidently found 
some difficulty in pronouncing the distin- 
guished author’s name, so he delivered himself 
in this wise: “‘Mr. and Mrs. G—— and the 
bookman’’! 


— The second annual volume—that for 
1899—of the Greco-Roman Branch of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund will continue the 
publication of selections from the multitudes 
of papyri discovered at Behnesa. It will in- 
clude some fragments of St. John’s gospel 
(third century), of St, Paul’s First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and of the spurious gospel to 
the Egyptians. A considerable part of a hith- 
erto unknown play by Menander, portions of 
a lost epic poem, etc., also will be published. 
This branch, as indeed the whole work, of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund deserves the 
hearty’support of Americans, and contribu- 
tors of not less than $5 a year—address Rev 
Dr. W. C. Winslow, 525 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton—receive the annual volume, as well as all 
reports, free. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
SAPPHO. By Franz Grillparzer. Edited by C. C. 
Ferrell, Ph. D. pp. 143. 65 cents. 
D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
LA TULIPE NorrRe. By Alexandre Dumas. pp. 
216. 40 cents. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
THE JACKSONIAN Epocu. By Charles H. Peck. 
pp. 472. $2.50. 
wee OF AN EMPRESS. pp. 287. 
2.50 


EsPIRITU SANTO. By Henrietta D. Skinner. pp. 
329. $1.26. 

AN INCIDEN? AND OTHER HAPPENINGS. By 
Sarah B. Elliott. pp. 272. $1.25. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

A ORITICAL AND EX#GETICAL OOMMENTARY ON 
THE Books or SAMUEL. By Henry Preserved 
Smith. pp.421. $3.00, 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By Prof. Alex- 
ander B. Bruce, D.D. pp. 451. $2.50. 

RAMAKRISHNA. By the Rt. Hon. F. Max Miiller, 

. M. . 200. $1 50. 

ors EARTS. By George W. Cable. pp. 214. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

pam Lapy. By M. Bowles. pp. 320. 

.0O0 

THE WIND-JAMMERS. By T. Jenkins Hains. pp. 
273. $1.26. 

A TROOPER GALAHAD. By Capt. Charles King. 
pp. 257. $1.00. 

Maemillan Co. New York. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE ATONEMENT. By the Ven. 
J.M Wilson. pp. 165. §1.00. 

BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMER- 
IcA. Edited by 8. C. Newsom. pp. 124. 25 
cents. 

Eaton & Mains. New York. 

THE ETERNAL BUILDING. By George T. Lem- 
mon. pp. 380. $1.50. 

ENGLISH MEDITATIVE Lyrics. By T. W. Hunt, 
Ph. D., Litt. D. pp. 157. $1.00. 

T. Y. Crowell 2 Co. New York 

BETWEEN CA#8AR AND JESUS. By George D. 
Herron, D.D. pp. 278. 75 cents. 

EZ. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 

A DAUGHTER OF ISRAEL. By Rose Porter. pp. 
212. 76 cents. 

Funk & Wagnalis Co. New York. 

THE CAMBRO-AMERICAN PuLPIT. By Rev. 
Vyrnwy Morgan. pp. 595. $2.00. 

A, J. Rowland. Philadelphia. 

A WIND FLOWER. By Caroline A. Mason. pp. 
282. $1.00. 

PAPER COVERS 


Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
Four KEY-wORDS OF RELIGION. By W. Hunt- 
ington, D.D. pp. 109. 25 cents. 
Court Pub. Co. Chicago. 
Tae ETHICAL PROBLEM. By Dr. Paul Carus. pp. 
361. 60 cents. 
F. H. Revell Co, New York. 
RoGER’s TRAVELS. By E. P. Hammond. pp. 156. 
16 cents. 
Christian Science Puls. Co. Boston. 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MOVEMENT. By Carol 
orton, C.8.D. pp. 23. 
Curts & Jennings. New York. 
A STUDY IN CURRENT SOCIAL THEORIES. By 
William A. Quayle. pp. 53. 


W. D. Ridd. oville, Cal. 
THE LORD’s PRAYER. pp.17. 10 cents. 
MAGAZINES 


February. AMERICAN SABBATH.—BUSINESS. 


March. AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN.—PURITAN.— 
KINDERGARTEN REVIEW.—YOUNG MAN.—ART 
AMATEUR.—Youna WoMAN.—NBEW WOBLD.— 
DONAHOE’S.—AMERICAN KITCHEN.—BIBLIOAL 
WoRLD.—LITTLE FOLKS.—PREACHER’S. 
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Relief for Cuba—on Industrial 
Lines 

The Cuban Industrial Relief Fund of New 
York and Boston commissioned its general 
manager, Mr. William Willard Howard, in the 
latter part of February, to go to Cuba to in- 
vestigate and report on the conditions of the 
poor and especially the agricultural class of 
the island. His first report has been received. 
He has established the headquarters of the 
fund at Guines, forty-five miles southeast of 
Havana. In his report, issued from Havana, 
he says: 

‘Cuba is really in a worse condition now 
than it was this time last year when I was 
first-here. The country is desolate, the fields 
are vacant and the farmers are destitute. I 
never saw anything like it in Armenia. 

“*T have decided to begin in the district of 
Guines the work of the Cuban Industrial Re- 
lief Fand. By reason of its irrigation system 
the district of Guines is the richest in Cuba. 
Before the war it sent to the markets of Ha- 
vana every year vegetables to the value of 
more than $5,000,000. It is the market garden 
of the city of Havana. Yet her rich fields are 
desolate, her laborers idle. Beggars swarm 
through the streets or perish miserably of 
hunger and disease. To most of them hard- 
tack and tinned beef are as impossible of 
proper digestion as so much dry hay. Unless 
these living skeletons are cared for by some 
method other than a distribation of army ra 
tions, they will go the way of their less fortu- 
nate fellows, and the reconcentrado will be 
merely a name in history. Three-fourths of 
the poor persons who receive army rations in 
Guines could work and support themselves if 
any work were to be had. ‘But there is no 
work.”’ 

When informed of the plan of industrial re- 
lief, the people of Guines expressed their great 
pleasure and satisfaction at this favorable 
turn in the affairs of the district. One and all 
declare that this is precisely the form of relief 
that is needed here. ‘ Our peopledonot want 
army rations or other temporary relief, they 
want work, and a chance to return to their 
idle farms,” they said. The mayor of the city, 
S. Tomas Febles, after hearing of the plan, 
said: ‘* The inhabitants of Guines are grateful 
for the bounteous efforts of the American 
Government in their behalf, but they cannot 
admit as definite and established a system 
which provides them with food without re- 
quiring them to work for it.’’ 

“ “During the six months following the sign- 
ing of the protocol,” adds Mr. Howard, “there 
have been a greater number of deaths from 
hunger in Guines than during the period of 
concentration by General Weyler. Their 
farms are completely abandoned because the 
farmers lack the means to resume work. It is 
exceedingly painful to see fields desolated, 
homes in ashes and people starving, when be- 
neath their feet there is a fountain of wealth. 
The farmers of Guines want work. The gifts 
of food which they now receive should be 
changed, or converted into oxen and plows, 
not as a gift, but as a loan which will be re- 
paid with the fruit of their own toil at the har- 
vesting of the crops. If the plan of the Cuban 
industrial Relief Fund shall be realized, 
Guines will be saved.” 

Perusal of La Union, the paper published 
at Guines, reveals how eagerly the most intel- 
ligent and progressive of its planters, physi- 
cians and public officials look forward to the 
working out of this scheme for industrial re- 
lief, and how thoroughly they distrust the 
system of doling out rations which the United 
States is now engaged in. Loans of capital, 
with which oxen, tools and seed may be 
bought, will do more for the moral and phys- 
ical welfare of the Cuban agriculturists than 
any money or food which may be given to 
them. But where the distress is such that the 
planting and harvesting of crops cannot be 
awaited, then all aid given either in money or 
food should be and is to be conditioned on 
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labor performed. American farmers are to be 
put in charge of farms, and the crops raised 
will be sold for the benefit of the fund and its 
beneficiaries. Where natives are found in 
possession of farms and are furnished with 
seeds, oxen and tools they will be compelled 
to consider the aid given as loans—not as gifts. 

The New England headquarters of the league 
are at 401 Congregational House, Boston. 


Rev. Albert Hayford Heath, D. D. 


In the early hours of March 16 a council of 
physicians gathered at the bedside of Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Heath at St. Johnsbury, Vt., and de 
cided that if anything could save his life it 
was a difficult surgical operation. Dr. Heath 
readily consented and just before the ether 
was taken offered to the Great Physician this 
prayer of childhood days: 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
He rallied from the operation and lived about 
twenty-four hours, the end coming at 12 45 
Pp. M. on March 17. 

Born on a small farm in Salem, Me., July 
19, 1840, his life was a veritable struggle for 








existence. Educating himself by money earned 
at the painter’s trade, he graduated from 
Bates College in 1867. For two years follow- 
ing he was pastor of the Free Baptist Church 
at Auburn, Me.; from 1870 to the fall of 1876 
he was pastor of the Roger Williams Church 
in Providence. The North Congregational 
Church in New Bedford, Mass., called him in 
1876, and for the next thirteen years he became 
thoroughly identified with that city. Called 
to Plymouth Church, St. Paul, in 1889, he did 
a large work in that parent church of the 
Northwest for five years. In May, 1894, he 
accepted a call to the North Church at St. 
Johnsbury, and in this, his last earthly home, 
he has done his greatest and best work. 

In many places besides the church where he 
was so dearly loved he will be sorely missed. 
Tabor Academy at Marion, Mass., has lost its 
efficient and only president; St. Johnsbury 
Academy loses a valued trustee and the Amer- 
ican Board a corporate member. The 100 
members of the Passumpsic Congregational 
Club in this valley mourn the loss of the 
founder and first president of one of the lead- 
ing religious tlubs in New England. The 
church has lost a faithful, devoted, lovable 
pastor, the town one of its foremost citizens 
and the State one of the strongest men in the 
denomination. He leaves a wife, a son, who 
is a practicing physician in St. Paul, and a 
daughter, who is a member of the senior class 
at Smith College. The immediate cause of his 
death was peritonitis. 

The funeral in the church on Sunday after- 
noon was asad and impressive service, Local 
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pastors assisted in the devotional exercises. 
President Buckham of the University of Ver. 
mont spoke briefly on the meaning and uses 
of sorrow, and the sermon by Rev. Dr. &, T 
Fairbanks of the South Church was a loving 
tribute to the great heart of the deceased pas. 
tor. The casket was laden with the choicagt 
floral tributes ever seen in St. Johnsbury, ang 
the Odd Fellows and members of the Junior 
Order of United American Workmen acted ag 
escort to the cemetery. A. F. B, 


In and Around Boston 


Shawmut’s New Pastor 

Dr. W. T. McElveen is already fairly launched 
upon his new work at Shawmut. His initia} 
service was at the prayer meeting last Friday 
night. He came early in order to meet the 
people beforehand, was introduced to many 
and greeted all with smiling cordiality. Hig 
vigorous physique, magnetic voice, conversa 
tional style and frank, earnest manner are 
exceedingly attractive, while his abounding 
vitality and nervous energy impress one with 
a sense of power. The subject of the meeting 
was faith, of which the doctor frankiy con- 
fessed that he had a great deal—faith in Christ, 
in the Scriptures, in Shawmut Church and in 
himself as called to do a great work there. On 
Sunday morning he preached from Acts 4: 12, 
“Neither is there salvation in any other,” 
etc., explaining that he wished his first ser- 
mon to be on a large basal and pivotal truth. 
After long experience in mission and reform 
work he believed in the imperative need of 
repentance and regeneration. The life must 
be renewed from within outward, and no edu- 
cational or social veneering can do the trans- 
forming work of the gospel. Dr. McElveen 
preaches from manuscript, but often leaves it 
and walks forward on the platform to get the 
force of more direct appeal. He presents his 
thought from many points of view, one or an- 
other of which, it seems, must appeal to every 
hearer. He infuses life into the services and 
sings with hearty good will. On both occa- 
sions he showed his desire to know every 
member of the congregation, and the people 
met his overtures with ready response. 


Art Advantages for the People 

Once more the residents of the South End 
House and other philanthropists like-minded 
with them have provided for the denizens of 
that section of the city a fine exhibition of 
paintings. They come from the studios of 
Boston artists and from the private galleries 
of wealthy citizens. The collection has been 
temporarily housed for the last month in the 
old Franklin Schoolhouse on Washington 
Street, the use of which for this purpose was 
allowed by the city without charge. Every 
day has seen an attendance of 700 or 800 per- 
sons, children not being estimated to any ex- 
tent in this count. Cultured and discriminat- 
ing men and women have been at hand to 
offer guidance to the rank and file in their 
inspection of these works of art, whose qual- 
ity may be inferred from the fact that the 
collection of eighty-eight pictures was insured 
for the time being for $70,000, The present 
exhibition is considered more successful than 
its two predecessors in the variety presented 
and its adaptation to the company of sight- 
seers for whom it is especially designed. That 
there is a growing appreciation of this privi- 
lege is evident. People in workaday clothes 
are learning not merely to enjoy but to profit 
by these masterpieces. They are asked to 
crystallize their opinions by voting for the 
picture which seems to them, all things con- 
sidered, the best. Thus far the favorite is 
Walter Dean’s “Peace,” a scene depicting 
the White Squadron in Boston Harbor. 


Berkeley Temple’s Bazar 

They call it a ‘‘ Fin-de-Siécle,” which being 
interpreted means the customary church fair 
magnified to an astonishing extent with di- 
versified and original features supplemented 
by numerous entertainments. and all keyed to 
the thought that the end of the century is @ 
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time to celebrate the centary’s progress 

in America, and incidentally to add a snug 
little sum to the treasury of Berkeley Temple. 
The idea proceeded from the fertile brain of 
Dr. Dickinson, the pastor, and in working it 
out he has been greatly aided by the cosmo- 
politan character of his congregation. Over 
ascore of different nationalities being repre- 
sented in the membership, it was not difficult 
to devise and equip booths representing the 
customs and products of these different nations 
and presided over by men and women dressed 
in the garb which they would wear on their 
native heaths. The fair began March 13 and 
concludes this week Thursday, and the attend- 
ance has on a single evening sometimes 
reached 2.000. All the available room in the 
puilding has been utilized and visitors have 
found an hour or two all too short a time ip 
which to inapect the different attractions. 
Between four and five hundred persons have 
co-operated heartily in this undertaking, many 
of them having devoted days and weeks to the 
necessary preparation. Several of the New- 
ton, Brookline and Dorchester churches in- 
terested in the work of Berkeley Temple 
have furnished and attended tables laden 
with the usual articles disposed of at a church 
fair. 
A Golden Wedding at Somerville 

Following shortly after the recognition of 
Henry M. Moore’s faithful and fruitful ser- 
vices as a Christian worker accorded him in 
connection with his recent seventieth birthday 
eame the celebration of his golden wedding at 
his modest home in East Somerville last week 
Tuesday afternoon and evening. Four hun- 
dred invitations had been issued and three- 
fourths of the recipients responded in person, 
while letters and telegrams of congratulation 
came from a large proportion of those unable 
tobepresent. ‘The occasion was delightful in 
its informality and there was due recognition 
in the midst of the evening’s festivity of the 
religious element, which has ever been to the 
front in the Moore household, through a prayer 
offered by Mr. Moore’s pastor, Rev. R. W. 
Wallace of Franklin Street Church, through 
the reciting in concert of the Twenty-Third 
Psalm and through the singing of Blest Be the 
Tie that Binds and of a special hymn written 
fortheoccasion. The good will of many friends 
found expression in suitable gifts, but none 
touched Mr. and Mrs. Moore more deeply than 
the album containing the names of persons of 
various religious and political affiliations in 
Somerville appended to an inscription setting 
forth their appreciation of the influence of 
this Christian home and the readiness of its 
members to respond to every call of duty. 
There was a large representation of Y. M.C. A. 
men, representing not only the local associa- 
tion, in which Mr. Moore has always taken 
such a deep interest, but the State committee, 
with which he has long been connected. 


Messages from New Pastors 

The Monday Ministers’ Meeting was glad to 
greet several of the later accessions to the 
ministry of eastern Massachusetts. These in 
return made felicitous addresses. 

Rey. 0. D. Fisher of East Boston outlined 
some of the methods of work which he has 
found helpful. Special emphasis is placed 
upon pastoral visitation, the prayer meeting 
as the center of spiritual life, the manner of 
receiving. members and the pastor’s class for 
new converts. Incidentally he spoke optimis- 
tically of Maverick Church and its future. 
Rev. A. F. Pieree of Campello traced a few 
features peculiar to Connecticut Congrega- 
tionalism, declaring, however, that the State 
was as full of the Pilgrim spirit as New Eng- 
land is of weather. Dr. J. L. Withrow of 
Park Street claimed that in reality he never 
Withdrew from Boston, his Chicago pastorate 
being a twelve years’ vacation. The trying 
Conditions relating to the formation of hts 
church were portrayed, and the desire ex- 
Pressed for the return of such denial and 
Christian enthusiasm in all the churches as 
was there displayed. Rev. E. C. Camp of 
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Whitman spoke as a “voice from Plymouth 
County.” He saw occasional shakings of the 
national stones laid upon the foundation of 
Plymouth Rock, but believed in divine control. 
Indifference to religion is to be met by a real 
setting forth of the vital and underlying reali- 
ties. The enrichment of public worship and 
“methods of work” will accomplish less. 

The announcement of Dr. A. S. Gumbart’s 
death called forth several speakers, notably 
Drs. Wallace, Allbright and Hamilton. A 
resolution was adopted conveying sympathy 
to the church and family and to the Baptist 
Ministerial Association of the city. These 
Officials were elected: moderator, Rev. Edwin 
N. Hardy, Quincy ; secretary, Rev. C. E. Beals, 
Stoneham; executive committee, Rev. O. D. 
Sewall, Brookline, Rey. F. E. Butler, Wey- 
mouth, Rev. A. Truslow, Hingham. 


In Behalf of Atlanta University 

The claims of this excellent institution upon 
Northern generosity were set forth ably and 
convincingly last Sunday evening before a 
union gathering of the Leyden Church, Brook- 
line, and the First Parish, Brighton. The 
speakers were President Bumstead, William 
Lloyd Garrison and Professor Du Bois of How- 
ard University. Thestereopticon was utilized 
to indicate the work of the school and the 
problems which it is trying to solve. 





For Endeavors 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 2-8. The Birthday of Hope. 
1 Pet. 1 1-9. 

Hope has never fled from the human family 
even in the most wretched periods of its his. 
tory. Many a man on the brink of suicide, 
even, has recoiled from the dark deed because 
of the fluttering of a vague hope in his heart. 
Such stirrings of soul are proof that all the 
children of men are the children of God, and 
can never utterly stifle the echo of their divine 
origin. But when the Christian hope takes 
hold of a man it seems so utterly different 
from what he has known before, so satisfying 
and so beautiful, that he seems to himself to 
have experienced a second birth, to have passed 
into a world in which all things have become 
new. 





This living hope, this Christian hope, this 
Easter hope is not based on a fond fancy that 
tomorrow is to be better than today, upon a 
willingness to gamble en the chances of life 
which we trust will soon put an end to our 
run of bad luck and clear our sky of clouds. 
The lively hope into which we are begotten 
again by the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead is grounded on what God has already 
done for the world through our Lord’s minis- 
try to it and conquest of it. In him we see 
one who has upon him no mark of its defilement, 
whose mightiest forces—those of waste and 
decay and death—he has utterly vanquished. 
The vital and the vitalizing Jesus is our reser- 
voir of hope. So long as we see his majestic 
figure in the forefront of the fight we will not 
cease to believe that victory is coming to us, 
also, provided we wield the Sword of the Spirit 
with all our might. 





The Christian’s hope is of countless worth 
in the presence of three great sources of dis- 
couragement and depression. We need it 
when we face the poverty and the intermit- 
tent character of our own spiritual life. Our 
sins trouble us and they ought to trouble us, 
but they ought not to trouble us so much that 
we lose sight of the promise: “If while we 
were enemies we were reconciled to God 
through the death of his Son, much more, 
being reconciled, shall we be saved by his 
life.’ We may always hope and expect that 
the power which has already wrought in us a 
partial salvation will bring its work to per- 
fection. Then again we falter and grow 
faint-hearted in the presence of the woe of 
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the world. Wordsworth felt it when he 
wrote of 

The heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world. 
The injustices and the oppressions, the 
crimes and the vices and the sufferings of 
the world would make cynics and pessimists 
of us did we not believe that Christ is the 
hope of the world, and that it is a vastly bet- 
ter world today because his spirit for so 
many years has been transforming individu- 
als and reconstructing society. And he will 
surely accomplish that whereto he was sent. 





Death unmans us. We are helpless before 
the devastation which it daily works, but 
when it invades our own home, when it 
makes great gaps in the circles closest to us, 
then we cry out for the living hope, the Kas- 
ter hope. And God responds. We stand 
with moistened eyes indeed, but with brave 
hearts, beside the newly made grave, and 
when the words, ‘‘ I am the resurrection and 
the life,” are spoken we are sure that our 
dear ones are safe. But 


Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cyress trees, 
Who hopeless lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play. 


MORE ABOUT DETROIT 


The type of last week said that Tour “C” was 
planned for sixty days. It should have said sixteen. 

The galaxy of speakers which Detroit will draw 
unto itself has hardly been equaled. 

In addition to the tours already announced is “ D.’ 
This is planned primarily for those who wish to make 
Detroit by the shortest route. The return will be 
by the West Shore, Wabash and Fitchburg Rail- 
roads. Round trip estimated at $16.50. Wagner 
sleeper one way $4 50. 

IN WAYS OF ENDEAVOR 


Twenty Endeavorers of Worcester, Mass., have 
formed a mission study class. 

In the Union Congregational Church of Havana, 
Cuba, the first C. E. service was held Feb. 23. An 
American soldier led the meeting. 

Wisconsin is to hold a series of district conven 
tions. Among the speakers is William Shaw of the 
U.S.C. E, The meetings begin this week. 

The 8. 8. committee in the South Main Stree 
Church of Manchester, N. H., has reorganized the 
home department, opened a teachers’ supply class 
and chosen a Sunday morning invitation committee 
to welcome visitors and strangers. 

The Y. P. 8S. C. E. of Bradford, Mass., has become 
specially interested in Cuba since the return of Dr. 
Kingsbury from his mission for the C. H. M.8. The 
society is raising money to purchase Bibles for the 
Cubans. 

The official organ of the societies, The Christian 
Endeavor World, appeared last week in a becoming 
new dress. The rearrangement of its departments 
adds muth to the interest of the reader and the use- 
fulness of the paper. We bespeak for it a widening 
influence. 

H. B. Gibbud recently conducted a training class 
for personal work in Pawtucket, R. I. Many Ea- 
deavorers have attended, and the class was con- 
ducted under C. E. auspices. More than fifty per- 
sons have been influenced to engage in Christian 
evangelization as a result. 





If our newspaper men could be induced to 
love their fellowmen half as much as they 
love themselves, Brown County would be 
safely and forever on the Lord’s side. Con- 
vert the editors of Brown County, and the im- 
provement in the tone of their papers would 
put new hope into jaded lives and endow the 
right with new strength. Convert the jour- 
nalists of Kansas—of America—and a Chris- 
tian nation is the certain result. The best ed- 
itor has the highest and truest ideals—and 
without ideals life is tame at best. The best 
editor has the keenest realization of the re- 
sponsibility of his calling. He will endeavor 
to be fair and considerate, kind and good-tem- 
pered. He is above nasty envy and little 
spite. He will never attaek the weak or de- 
fenseless. He will read good books and profit 
by good advice. He will use his whip spar- 
ingly, and never use it to avenge a personal 
grievance.—Ewing Herbert, Brown County 
World, Kansas. 
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The View Point of Others 


Maine—the mother of Hamlin and Dingley, the 
birthplace of the Y. P. 8. C. E.—supplies the lens 
for the week. Rev. G. M. Howe, D. D., Lewiston, 
Me., writes of The Congregationalist : 

“IT HAS BEEN SUCH A HELP AND STIMU- 
LUS TO ME IN MY WORK AND SPIRITUAL 
LIFE THAT ITS WEEKLY VISITS HAVE BE- 
COME A NECESSITY. I HAVE SUBSCRIBED 
FOR, AND READ WITH PROFIT, OTHER RE- 
LIGIOUS PAPERS, BUT THE CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST, WITH ‘ITS WEALTH OF IN- 
FORMATION, ITS SOUND AND SENSIBLE 
DENOMINATIONAL LOYALTY, ITS BROAD 
CATHOLICITY,’ STILL HOLDS ITS PLACE 
IN MY THOUGHT AS THE BEST OF THEM 
ALL.” 

The quoted sentence is from Dr. C. A. Berry, and is 
likely to become an epigram. And it is precisely 
that which gives this periodical its prominence. It 
supplies much that other journals lack, essential 
to the churches. The aim is to make a paper for 
the denomination in the best sense. 

He who watches out for such a weekly—who like 
Dr. Howe recognizes its necessity—finds himself in 
touch with all religious movements. Every signifi- 
cant event is received at first hand. 

Is not this kind of a paper necessary to your own 
Christian service? 

Yours, The Congregationalist, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin Bb. Palmer, Treasurer. 


Woman's HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual eae a #1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR 
EIGN MIS8IONS, Congregeieass House, Boston. Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WoMAN’'S BOARD OF MISSIONS. Room 704 Congre- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Coogregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Do ations may be sent to either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty -Second S8t., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. H. Cobb. 
D.D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, Unite 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. . 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 612 and 613 Congregational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer; 
Rev. Francis J. Marsh, New England Superintendent, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of poeneeite® Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres.: C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears Building, Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Rocm 609 Congregational House. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 
and their families. Secre Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a poppet: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate 
chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 

here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of 

inisterial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 
National Council of the Congregational Uhurches of the 
United States. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General ia- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
my supplies in Massacbusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Chari 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day andevening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 a. M., Bible 
study,3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. ee! 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine- 
yard Haven. Isa ri ey society and ap to 
all Congregational churches for support. Send dona- 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secre 5 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Send clo 
ing, comfort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. 8. Nickerson, 
chaplain, 287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: 
“I give and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Soclety the sum of $—., to be applied to the charitable 


uses and purposes of said society.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 
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Life and Work 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Monday, 
March 27, 10 A. M. 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
gusptoes of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. mM. 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 
(Triennial), Atlanta, Ga., April 27-30. 
INSTALLATION AT SHAWMUT CHURCH, BOSTON, of 
Rev. Wm. T. McElveen, April 11. Sermon by Dr. 
C. H. Parkhurst of New York. 


A THIRTY YEARS’ PASTORATE IN 
CONNECTICUT 

The thirtieth anniversary of the ordination 
and installation of Rev. A. W. Hazen, D. D., 
over the First Church of Christ in Middle- 
town, Ct., was the occasion of an evening cele- 
bration March 10. In consequence of careful 
planning Dr. Hazen was actually ushered into 
the presence of over 300 persons gathered in 
the chapel without his having had a suspicion 
of what was coming. 

Ex-Governor Coffin, one of the thirty-seven 





W. HAZEN, D. D. 


REV. A. 


members still connected with the church who 
had united with it before Dr. Hazen came, 
acted as chairman. Speeches were made for 
the society’s committee, for the Sunday school, 
for the Bethany Mission, for recent comers 
and for the women—all full of reminiscences, 
witty and pathetic mention, and appreciation 
of the ministrations of Dr. and Mrs. Hazen. 
‘Then a handsome roll-top desk was presented 
to Dr. Hazen and a purse containing $30 in 
gold to Mrs. Hazen, gifts from both church 
and Sunday school. The pastor responded in 
a manner which left nothing to be desired. 
His surprise extended even further than was 
intended, for until the desk was undraped he 
had supposed it to be an upright piano, long 
desired for the use of the church! After 
prayer by one of the deacons, all adjourned 
to the audience-room, where after a selection 
by the choir an informal reception was held. 

The church was organized in 1668, nearly 
231 years ago. Dr. Hazen is the tenth pastor 
during that time, five of his predecessors hav- 
ing died in office. The corner stone of the 
fifth house of worship was laid two years 
after Dr. Hazen commenced his ministry. 
During the thirty years of his service the 
membership has grown from 227 to 535, and 
the Sunday school has increased from 110 to 
480. The benevolences also have been en- 
larged under the leadership of this ‘‘ mission- 
ary pastor,” as he is often called, so that con- 
tributions to home missions last year were 
$1,379 and for foreign missions $1,087. The 
church was among the first to respond to the 
appeal of the A. B. C. F. M., through Mr. 
Wishard, and will hereafter have its own sec- 
ond pastor in some foreign field. 

This pastor’s success has been due largely 
to the most painstaking, thorough work in 
his study. Not a little does he owe to the 
watchful care of his wife, who has jealously 
guarded the hours he has spent in that busy 
workshop. No less marked than the conse- 
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of the Churches 


quent mental growth of this much-loveq pas. 
tor has been the growth spiritual, He has 
led his flock through the green pastures and 
beside the still waters because he has himself 
known thoroughly every step of the way 
The promise made to his people many years 
ago—“So long as I stand in this pulpit, Goq 
helping me, I will preach only Jesus Christ” 
—has been faithfully and zealously kept, 





OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 
Southern New Hampshire already mourns 
the prospective loss of a faithfal pastor. 
A Wisconsin church looks East for a pastor. 
Men’s Clubs are increasing in numbers. 


EXCHANGES ASIONG MINISTERS 
BY REV. CHARLES B. RICE, D. p. 


As a general rule our ministers exchange 
too little. If practiced more often the custom 
would tend to make the pastoral office more 
useful and more permanent. The demands 
upon the pulpitaregreat. The average minis. 
ter is not able alonefully to meet them. When 
he tries to do it a measure of monotony and 
staleness is likely to creep into the services, 
The people come to think their minister some. 
what dull, and since he does not give them 
much change they conclude to change him. 
The process may not be thought out distinctly 
in this form, but this is often the rea! conneo 
tion of things. Careful observation will bring 
the proof of it. 

In going to another place for a Sunday the 
minister gets the relief which comes of variety 
and he gets the mental stir which comes of 
standing before a new assembly. He has a 
little rest perhaps through the week, and he 
has more time to put upon his sermons. His 
people, on their part, like occasionally to see a 
new man in the pulpit. They follow the serv- 
ice the better for it. And in the course of the 
year they get the best thoughts of a dozen men 
instead of one. They need all that can be 
given them in this line, and they are entitled 
to it. 

It is a mistake for a minister to think that 
there may be some risk for himself in having 
other men in his pulpit whom his people may 
consider abler than he. The best men will do 
the most, wherever they are, to strengthen all 
good things, and the minister whose people 
are helped gets himself a share of the benefit. 
In the long run, too, the people will give to 
their own minister the credit for the mainte- 
nance of the general high tone of the pulpit 
services. He need not be concerned either, in 
exchanging, lest it should be thought that he 
wants to do as little work as he can. If he is 
really a worker at his business he will preach 
the better for being away. If he isalazy man 
his staying at home will not keep it from being 
found out. ~ 

Ministerial exchanges are useful, too, on 
other grounds. They are anatural expression 
of the fellowship of the ehurches and the 
ministers, and they tend to strengthen fellow- 
ship. The presence with the smaller churches 
of the ministers fron the larger churches is 
appreciated asa neighborly and encouraging 
thing. The ministers of the smaller churches 
have a sense of encouragment through these 
brotherly recognitions heartily given. No 
small amount of good is done by a man who is 
considerate in this matter. I heard lately of 
a pastor for many years of a prominent 
church who was accustomed to offer ¢X- 
changes with systematic thoughtfulness to the 
younger pastors and to such as were placed in 
discouraging conditions. He looked through- 
out a considerable region of country for 00ca- 
sions to do it. 


RECENT EVANGELISTIC EFFORTS 
In New Brirary, Cr., the First and South 
Churehes with the Baptist, Methodist and People’s 
Churches have been enjoying two weeks of special 
union services. The meetings have been well a+ 
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tended and many conversions have been reported. 
The plan was arranged by the pastors and the 

hing was done by them. A large chorus io 
ebarge of the Y. M. C. A. secretary assisted. Serv- 
jees were held afternoon and evening. The most 
manifest results are the success of the united effort 
to reach men, not for a special church, but for a 
confession of Christ, and the spiritual awakening in 
the Sunday schools. Besides the inquiry season at 
the church, the pastors received at their homes many 
visitors who sought counsel as to reaching their 
friends. Scores of Sunday school scholars have sig- 
nified their intention to begin the Christian life. 
The services are not yetended. The plan is tocon- 
tinue the work in the individual churches as the 
pastors may deem best for three weeks and then 
come together for union services again during Holy 
Week, when, it is hoped, that the results of the in- 
dividual work of the churches will be gathered in. 
The services have been strong in character, simple 
gospel preaching has been given by the pastors and 
every one has been impressed by the power and 
earnestness of those in charge. 

The March communion was a glad Sunday for 
First Church, STEUBENVILLE, O., since it seems to 
mark the beginning of a more hopeful life there. 
Twenty-two persons, all but one on confession, were 
received to membership, elght being men and a 
good number being adults. This isin part the result 
of a successful series of evangelistic meetings held 
in January by Rev. Ralph Gillam, who won hearts 
by straightforward preaching and sensible methods. 
But more hopeful than this accession—which is 
larger than for many years at a single communion— 
is the fact that the church membership is awake to 
its present duty. This has enabled the pastor, Rev. 
C.C. Merrill, to effect an almost complete reorgani- 


zation of activities, including the formation of a 
Men’s League and of a Woman’s Guild, to take the 
place of all other women’s societies except one in 
the church. 

A remarkable revival, the greatest ever wit- 
nessed in the eommunity, has been experienced in 


Bethany Church, MACKSVILLE, IND. Nearly 100 
have professed conversion or been reclaimed, and 
77 have united with the church, 67 on confession. 
The pastor, Rev. Marten Jensen, is a graduate of 
Moody’s institute. He was assisted by Rev. R. E. 
Roberts of Coal Bluff. Mr. Jensen has now com- 
menced meetings in the old country church at 
South Vigo. 

The revival spirit at Pacific Church, 8ST. PAUL, 
under the lead of the pastor, Rev. J. A. Jenkins, 
and Evangelist Hartsough, who has had charge of 
the meetings, burned brightly even on the stormy 
March 12. Twenty-nine persons united that Sun- 
day, 27 on confession, and 25 more will come at 
the first opportunity into union with this vigorous 
church. With these 50 additions Pacific will rank 
among the first churches of St. Paul in resident 
membership. 

FARNHAMVILLE, Io, has received thus far this 
year 15 members on confession and one by letter. 
This is largely due to evangelistic services held here 
by Rev. k. W. Jamison of Sioux City. During these 
meetings, which have had an excellent effect on all 
classes, a goodly number began the Christian life. 
In connection with similar work at the country ap- 
pointment it is believed that conversions have been 
made. Key. J. A. Holmes is pastor. 

Evangelist E. P. Hammond has been making a 
tour of Nebraska and the Black Hills. During his 
two days at CRAWFORD the services were crowded 
overflowing, the schools being closed afternoons 
that the pupils might attend. Daily meetings were 
also held on the street.——The evangelical churches 
of FAIRMONT are holding union services every 
evening during March. About 100 lay workers 
from the various churches assist in the after meet- 
ings. 

The four weeks of meetings in NEw HAVEN, Yr., 
resulted in about 20 conversions, mostly members 
of Beeman Academy, and, besides a good number 
already received to the church, 15 others are ready 
tounite. The pastor’s training class for the young 
was instructed in 10 lessons. 

During the month of February Bellevue Avenue 
Chureh, NEWARK, N. J., united with three neighbor. 
ing churches in special meetings under the leader- 
thip of Rev. E. E. Davidson. Quite a number of 
interested ones have asked admission to the church 
at the April communion. 

In SAucERTIES, N. Y., Rev. J. C. Andrus, re- 
cently of Syracuse and Brooklyn, being without 
charge at Quarryville, near here, has held special 
Services for the quarrymen, with result of about 50 
hopeful conversions. 

From a series of meetings at Hood View Church, 
WILSONVILLE, ORE., 16 conversions are reported, 
—Unton services at COUPEVILLE, Wx., resulted 
{§ about 50 conversions. About 20 persons ex- 
pect to unite with the Congregational church. 
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PALMER'S NEW PASTOR 

Fifty-two years ago April 1 the Second Church of 
Palmer, Mass., was organized with 57 members. 
The present church of about 270 members has at- 
tained a considerable reputation, through the leader- 
ship of its pastors, and especially through the un- 
tiring efforts of Rev. F. E. Jenkins, during whose 
pastorate the Sunday school was placed on a pro- 
nounced graded basis. Over this church Rev. F. B. 
Harrison, a grandson of a Congregational minister 
and a*graduate of Amherst and of Yale divinity 
school, was installed March 15, a large audience 
being present. The sermon was preached by Dr. 
W. L. Phillips of New Haven. The new pastorate 
opens under the brightest auspices, as the church is 
in a good condition, and Mr. Harrison has already 
won the hearts of his people. The new pastor was 
born in Bethlehem, Ct., and previous to his coming 
to Palmer had served as assistant pastor at the 
Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, as pastor at 
Somers, Ct., and as supply at the King’s Highway 
Church of Bridgeport, Ct. 


THE NEWBURY CHURCHES 


Old NEwsury, Mass., under the second year’s 
leadership of Rev. C. 8. Holton, counts 134 members, 
13 additions last year, $576 in benevolences and 
$2,100 for home expenses. There are 225 in the Sun- 
day school. North Church, NEWBURYPORT, lately 
bereft of its pastor by his resignation, has 415 mem- 
bers, with 31 additions. Benevolences amount to 
$592 and home expenses to $3,000. There are 335 
in Sunday school. Prospect Street Church, Rev. 
M. O. Patton pastor for the fourth year, reports 250 
members, with 15 additions. Benevolences, given 
to all but one of the seven societies, amounted to 
$819; home expenses to $2,400. There are 286 
in Sunday school. Belleville Caurch, still grateful 
for the presence of Rev. D. T. Fiske, D. D., who has 
been pastor for nearly 52 years, is ministered to by 
Rev. A. W. Hitchcock as active pastor since 1891. 
There are 344 members, with 13 additions. Be- 
nevolences amounted to $1,710, given to all the 
societies save one. Home expenses are $3,400, 
and there are 500 in the Sunday school. Whitefield 
Church, under the lead of a new pastor, Rev. F. G. 
Alger, reports 228 members, with an even gain and 
loss of eight. Benevolences are $604 and home 
expenses $1,906. 

First Church, West NEWBURY, also has a new 
pastor, Rev. C. H. Cooledge. There are 112 mem- 
bers, with four additions last year; $68 in benevo- 
lences and $860 in parish expenses. Second Church 
welcomed a new pastor in 1898, Rev. C. F. Clarke. 
There are 108 members. Benevolences amount to 
$85 and home expenses to about $1,000. 


MICHIGAN’S STEP IN ADVANCB 


The Michigan State Association in 1895 approved 
the plan of holding a convention of churches and 
Sunday schools once in three years. The first of 
these meetings, recently held at Greenville, Mich., 
has fully vindicated the wisdom of the action, and is 
considered as a distinct step in advance in 8. 8. 
activities. A program of excellence provided op- 
portunity for the consideration of all phases of 8. 8. 
work. The inferiority of the work in many ways to 
the work in the public schools was frankly recog- 
nized, and there was earnest discussion of methods 
for improvement. The system of grading scholars, 
better courses of continuous study and some method 
for procuring and training competent teachers was 
particularly sought for. Mrs. Bryner of Chicago 
and Mrs. Dresser of Detroit explained the adapta- 
tion of kiadergarten methods. Mr. E. L. Wright of 
Hancock empasized the importance of cultivating 
the spirit of benevolence in the scholars, and gave 
illustration of the results attainable. Attention 
was also given to the extension of Sunday school 
work by the churches in their outlying districts and 
through the Sunday School Society. In behalf of 
this society Superintendent Haun of Wisconsin gave 
an illustrated address upon Our Mission to the 
Neglected Places, ang Dr. Bradley of Grand Rapids 
gave a sketch of the society’s work. Other specially 
interesting features were the address of Professor 
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Moulton of Chicago on The Literary Study of the 
Bible, of Professor King of Oberlin on The Layman’s 
Theological Seminary and of Dr. Nehemiah Boynton 
on The Wide Field. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andover 

The annual collection among the students for for- 
eign missions has amounted to about $60. Toward 
this sum the Senior Class alone contributed §30.—— 
Professor Churchill is seminary preacher this month. 
—Prof. J. M. Tyler of Amherst was heard in 
Andover last week in two lectures: The Survival 
of the Fittest and The Sequence of Motives.——Mr. 
Palisoul, in the history seminar, has read a paper 
on Christianity in Spain to the Moorish Conquest. 
—tThe class in Arabic has begun the study of the 
Koran.——William J. Long, Ph. D., is preaching at 
Wollaston, Mass.——Alfred E. Stearns has become 
assistant 8. 8. superintendent to Rev. F. R. Palmer. 
——Robert H. Cochrane has received a call to North 
Weare, N. H. 

Yale 

Last week President Simmons of Fargo College 
addressed the school on Western Fields and New 
England Ideals, and Sec. Judson Smith of the Amer- 
ican Board on The Crisis in China. Among the 
university lectures was Syracuse and Greek Sicily, 
by Professor Moore of Dartmouth, and Nuremberg 
and Albrecht Diirer, by Professor Weir.——The 
Leonard Bacon Club debated That the Subsidizing 
of Steamship Companies Would Be for the Best 
National Interests.——Since the close of Dr. Bliss’s 
regular course of lectures on Missions Mr. J. P. 
Deane of the Graduate Class has been conducting 
a class in the same subject, among the text-books 
being Dawn on the Hills of T’ang.——A friend of 
Professor Blackman has offered a prize of $50 for 
the besi essay on The Relation of the Individual to 
Society, open to all members of the university who 
are in Professor Blackman’s Senior divinity class. 
—Professors Stevens and Blackman, with their 
families, will spend the coming summer in Paris. 
— Dr. W. J. Moulton, ’94, of the Graduate Class 
has been appointed instructor in Biblical literature 
in the university. He is a graduate of Amherst, 
Yale and Gittingen. 





Oberlin 
Secretary Clark has just given three instructive 
lectures on Home Missi —Prof Wright 


gave his class an illustrated lecture on Niagara 
Gorges, to which the public were also invited. He 
repeated the lecture in Cleveland Thursday night. 
——Mr. Robinson, ’01, has been obliged to discon- 
tinue work on account of his father’s illness.—— 
The special meetings under Mr. Reed are to be con- 
tinued in Second Church.—President Barrows 
occupies the pulpit of a Presbyterian church in 
Cleveland for two or three Sundays.——Professor 
Swing is conducting a course in theology with the 
men in the English department.——At the last 
trustee meeting an interesting series of lectures 
for next year was announced. The list of special 
lecturers includes Pres. C. C. Hall, Pres. W. R. 
Harper, Professor Henderson of Chicago, Dr. Gun- 
saulus, Dr. Hillis and Dr. G. E. Vincent. Besides 
these Dr. Barrows will give 12 lectures on Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism. 


CLUBS 

MaAss.—The Essex Club met in Salem, March 13, 
and heard an interesting address upon The Three 
Voices, by Dr. C. H. Beale of Boston. 

Mass.—The Newton Club at its March meeting 
in Newtonville heard addresses on the topic, Our 
Young People, the Hope of the Country and the 
Church, by Messrs. W. E. Harding of Eliot Church 
Sunday school, R. M. Armstrong, State secretary 
of the Y. M.C. A., and J. W. Baer of the Y. P. 8. 
C. E. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
CFor other Boston news see page 424.) 


DORCHESTER.— Second had a net gain of eight 
in membership last year, making its total 693. 
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The year’s additions were 28, 11 on confession. 
The receipts for expenses amounted to over $10,- 
000. The benevolences were divided among for- 
eign work ($3,000); and home ($7,000). 

JAMAICA PLAIN.—Boylston began its year with 
273 members, which include 19 accessions of last 
year. The total receipts were $5,678 and the ex- 
penses less by $15. A total of $762 was given to 
benevolences. 

Massachusetts 

BrRocKTON—Porter. In the two years of Dr. 
Archibald’s pastorate 86 members have been added 
to the church, $2,000 spent upon church improve- 
ments, and $6,029 pledged for a new organ. At 
the last midweek meeting there was a roll-call of 
new members to which 90 per cent. responded in 
some way. Benevolences have made a great gain, 
due to a new pledge system for that purpose. Mrs. 
Hannah Packard, a recently deceased member, left 
by her will $500 each to the American Board, 
Woman’s Board, A. M. A. and H. M. 8.— Wendell 
Avenue. Lenten services are in progress withevery 
promise of success. Letters asking for the pro- 
grams of the meetings have come from many places 
ranging from Maine to W. Virginia. The church 
does its own printing. Organized two years ago, 
the church has received members at every com- 
munion save one, the total number received being 
85. 

BEVERLY.—Dane Street. The annual business 
meeting, March 6, was preceded by a supper and 
social hour. Reports showed the best financial year 
yet.. Expenditures were $5,500, all bills are paid 
and the weekly offering envelope system was voted 
unanimous!y to be continued. Rev. F. J. Van Horn 
is pastor. 

HAVERHILL.— Union. March 19 marked the be- 
ginning of the second year of Rev. A. F. Newton’s 
pastorate. In the first year 44 new members were 
welcomed, and more are ready to join. The society 
of “church workers” numbers 70. 

LOWELL.—First. Among the new members re- 
ceived at the March communion was a deaf and 
dumb person, and peculiar interest was awakened 
in her reception, In special evangelistic meetings 
the pastor, Rev. J. P. Richardson, has been assisted 
by his father-in-law, Rev. C. D. Brooks of New York. 

MIDDLEFIELD.—At the annual meeting it was 
reported that the debt had been extinguished 
within th® past year. On account of the bad roads, 
it was voted to have no preaching service during 
the remainder of March. 


WORCESTER.— Old South has been much exer- | 


cised over the overtures made by the Dutch Re- 
formed church of Newark, N. J., to the pastor, Dr. 
Conrad. He informed his people at the prayer 
meeting last week that a negative reply had been 
returned.—— Ministers’ Meeting. Dr. Daniel Merri 
man read a carefully prepared critical study of the 
origin and significance of the Lord’s Supper last 
week. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. A recent sermon by the 
pastor, Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, The Pilgrim and the 
Puritan, aroused so much interest that it was first 
repeated by request and is now printed, with sev 
eral half-tone illustrations, and placed on sale for 
the benefit of the Bible school. 

In the absence of the Ashfield pastor on a vaca- 
tion, lay members of the church conducted the 
services.—Conway did not favor a proposition to 
become incorporated.—North Adams has voted 
to continue the pastor’s assistant.——In Wilbraham 
the women have lent a hand towards the repainting 
of the church by holding a maple sugar social.——A 
recent vesper service in Second Church, Holyoke, 
was devoted to the interest of the Young Woman’s 
Association of the city. 


Maine 

Since Jan. 1 Free Church, Deering, has received 
11 new members as the result of a quiet interest, 
which still continues.——At Kennebunk the new 
pipe organ is put in.—In New Sharon a set of 
six pieces of pulpit furniture has been purchased 
by the women.——Rev. Hugh Graham and wife of 
Corni-h have moved into the parsonage. 

PORTLAND.—Second Parish. Rev. R. T. Hack 
has been unable to occupy his pulpit for several 
weeks on account of sickness, but expects to re- 
sume work soon.——Williston. Dr. Baker con- 
ducts a weekly teachers’ meeting at the Y. M. 
C. A., and is much in demand for other special 
services throughout this part of the State. 

WATERVILLE.—The ministers of the city have 
held a union meeting in the interest of the curfew 
law, which it is hoped to secure in this place. 

AUGUSTA.—South has a legacy of $1,000 by the 
will of Miss A. M. Gould, the income to be expended 
in the care and improvement of the meeting house 
grounds. 
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BANGOR.— First has recently held its annual meet- 
ing, the outlook being most encouraging. The peo- 
ple’s service Sunday evening continues popular. A 
contribution has just been made for a five-year-old 
child, who rescued her baby sister from the burning 
home and is now being treated at the hospital for 
her own injuries. A sum is also to be raised for her 
education. 

CUMBERLAND CENTER has passed resolutions of 
love and appreciation of their late lamented pastor, 
Rev. F. W. Davis, and sorrow and sympathy for his 
wife and father’s family. 

BINGHAM.—Rev. J. C. Gregory, the hopeful and 
energetic pastor, and his people have relinquished 
for the rest of the year the sum pledged by the Ms 
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Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Bach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


ARMSTRONG—In College Park, Cal., Feb. 24, Rev- 
Frederick A. Armstrong, aged 79 yrs. 
DAVIDSON—In Kansas City, Mo., March 16, Marion 
Fay Leavitt, wife of Rev. L. P. Davidson, home mis- 
ome ya! pastor in Tulsa, I. T., and daughter of Rey. 
2 rs. Burke F. Leayitt of Melrose Highlands, 
ass. 














MISS AMANDA M. KENDALL 


Entered into the rest of Paradise, in the communion of 
the Church of God, in the confidence of a certain faith, 
in the comfort of a reasonable religious and holy hope, 


Feb. 7. 

Miss Kendall was born in Dunstable, Feb. 8, 1814, the 
daughter of Jonas Kendall. At the age of fifteen she 
united with the church in Dunstable. She graduated 
with honors at Charlestown Female Seminary. Fora 
number of years she was a teacher and her influence 
with parents and pupils was marked. Sie was a pupil 
of the late Lowell Mason and a member of his choir in the 
Bowdoin Street Congregational Church, Roston. Im- 
mediately after her conversion she became a teacher in 
the Sunday school and for sixty consecutive years she 
continued to teach. She wa: a close and earnest stu- 
dent of the Holy Scriptures. She was an attached friend 
of ber church, a regular and constant attendant on the 
ordinances of God’s house as long as health and strength 
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‘Better Be Wise 
Than Rich,” 


Wise people are also rich 
when they know a perfect 
remedy for all annoying dis- 
eases of the blood, kidneys, 
liver and bowels. It js 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
is perfect in its action. }t 
so regulates the entire system 
as to bring vigorous health, 
It never disappoints. 


Coitre—“For 42 years I had goitre, or 
swellings on my neck, which was discouraging 
and troublesome. Rheumatism also annoyed 
me. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me completely 
and the swelling has entirely disappeared. 4 
lady in Michigan saw my previous testimonial 
and used Hood’s and was entirely cured of the 
same trouble. She thanked me for recommend- 
ingit.’”. “ns. ANNA SUTHERLAND, 406 Lovet 
Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Poor Health —“ Had poor health for years, 
pains in shoulders, back and hips, with con- 
stant headache, nervousness and no appetite. 
Used Hood’s Sarsaparilla, gained strength and 
can work bard all day; eat heartily and sleep 
well. I took it because it helped my husband.” 
Mrs. ELIZABETH J. GIFFEL&, Moose Lake, 
Minn. 


Makes Weak Strong—“I would give 
$5 a bottle for Hood’s Sarsaparilla if | could 








permitted. 

In 1828 her sister married Rev. J. Spaulding and went 
to Ohio as a home mi sionary pastor’s wife. From that 
time her interest in missions never ceased. The work 
at home and abroad was dear to her heart. For fifteen 
years she was the president of the auxiliary W. B. M. 
connected with Grace Church, South Framingham. At 
the last annual meeting, Septem) -r, 1898, she was made 
honorary pre ident. For years she was interested in 
the work of the W. C. T. U. She was warmly attached 
to the work of the C. L. 8. C., graduating in the class 
es 84. Up to within the last year she kept up the 
r ngs. 

Her type of piety was cheerful and practical. Though 
aware of the un‘ertainty of her life from heart disease, 
she enjoyed life up to the last. 


As You Like It. 


not get it for less. It is the best spring med- 
icine. , It makes the weak strong.” ALBERT 
A. JAGNow, Douglastown, N. Y. 





Never Disappoints 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the nor-irritating and 


only cathartic to take with Hovd’s Sarsaparilia. 

















It is odd that in Boston, where indepen- 
dence of thought and action is an easy virtue, 
there should be so many people who do not 
have more furniture made to order. 

Doubtless you are not generally a follower 
after convention: you are quite as apt to have 
a new conviction and the courage to express 
it. You do not order ready-made clothes. Why 
not have individuality in your furniture? 

14 PA We do a very large business in custom 
wu — <==  cabinetwork in addition to our immense floor 

oe  ——— trade. The advantage of a factory in the city, 
where you can see the work from day to day in all stages of its execution, is very 
important. We have our owm designers, and they personally superintend and for- 
ward the manufacture. Canal Street prices save you a very handsome margin on 
your expected cost. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


SHORT, COMPREHENSIVE, POPULAR. 


The New Free Church Catechism 


Just issued in England by a representative 
committee of eight evangelical denominations. 
Handbook Series No. 23. Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies, $1.25. 


Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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sionary society, and resolved on self-support, thus 
penefiting the society bY $150. 

pauNnswick.—President Hyde recently preached 
at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, with acceptance.—— 
The Maine Missionary Society held its semi-annual 
poard of trustees’ meeting March 7,20 members be- 
ing present. Notwithstanding a deficit of $2,000 in 
the treasury, there was cause for hopefulners. Rev. 
Charles Whittier will probably resume work in a 
few weeks. The trustees expect the churches to 
enable them to carry on the work as usual. 

CaLais —The friends of Rev. C.G. McCully and 
family will sympathize with them in the sudden 
death of the daughter, Miss Mary McCully, who had 
jeft home for a trip with friends to Washington and 
other cities, but was suddenly attacked with appen- 
dicitis in Boston, and after an operation death fol- 
jowed. Her age was 25 years. 

New Hampshire 

KEENE.—Second. Great regret is universally ex- 
pressed over the prospective loss from the city of 
Rev. Archibald MeCord, the pastor of this church. 
His hope of being able ‘on certain accounts to do 
more effective work in some other field led him to 
submit his resignation, March 14, at a meeting of 


thechurch. The resignation is to take effect on or 
pefore Oct. 1. His pastorate, extending now well 
into its fourth year, has been fruitful in many ways, 
about 100 new members having been added to the 
church iu that time. It has, also, resulted in a 
deep impress on the community of the pastor’s 
broad minded patriotism and .Cbristian optimism. 


He has probably delivered more public addresses, 
local and State, than any two other Keene minis- 
ters. Last year he was the Memorial Day orator, 
and this year will again deliver the Memorial ad- 
dress by special invitation of the veterans, 

GoFFSTOWN.—The several additions to the church 
at the last communion make 120 added during the 
pastorate of Rev. H. H. Wentworth. The church 
has voted to adopt individual communion cups, 
which the Ladies’ Sewing Society have kindly offered 
to purchase 

Concor».—South. During the absence of the 
pastor, Dr. H. P. Dewey, who supplied the Dart- 
mouth Oollege church March 19, the services of the 
day were given up to home missions, Rev. W. G. 
Puddefoot preaching in the morning and Rev. 
A. T. Hillman, secretary of the N. H. Home Mis- 
sionary Society, giving an illustrated lecture on 
mission work in the State in the evening. 


EXETER.—First. The family have presented a 
fine portrait of Deacon W. L. Gooch to the church, 


tobe hung in the vestry. He served as deacon 47 
years, and during that long period never missed a 
communion service, and ever maintained an ex- 


emplary Ch. istian character.——The venerable Rev. 
Jacub) Chapman passed his 89th birthday March 11. 
He enjoys remarkably good health and the posses- 


sion of his faculties, and continues in good degree 
his lifelony activities. He is well known as a gene- 
alogist. His Christian relationship is with the Phil- 


lips churci), in which he takes a deep interest. 


Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE.—Beneficent. Dr. J. G. Vose, who 
has been detained from his pulpit for a few Sundays 
by illness, hopes to fill his place again next Sunday. 
Dr. Dunning supplied last Sunday. 


Connecticut 
(For other Connecticut news see page 426.) 


New HavEN.—Howard Avenue. A Men’s Club 
has been organized, and its first service was ad- 
dressed last Sunday evening by Professor Black- 
mab of Yale on The George Junior Republic. 
Among other departments the club will carry on a 
men’s class Sunday noons, to be taught by J. M. 
Nichol of the Divinity School.—United. Last 
Sunday evening Judge 8. E. Baldwin addressed 
the Men’s Club service on The Influence of Theo 
ogy on Christianity. A contribution was taken in 
the morning for Rev. R. A. Hume’s theological 


school in India, Mr. Hume being a member of 
this ehure). 


WILLING. 0N.—First. In these days of depleted 
country churches and towns, it is gratifying to note 
exceptions. This church on the hill, though small 
in numbers, rejoices in a membership of unity and 
brotherly love. Much is due to the untiring energy 
of the present pastor, Rev. D. Y. Moor, who has 
labored with the people nearly two years, during 
Which time the church has been reorganized and is 
tow on a sound basis for work. A good number 
has also been added to the chureb, nearly all on 
Confession. Mr. Moor is a student at Yale Divin- 
ity Sehool, class of 1899. 


HARTYORD.—Pearl Street. The bell has been re- 





Moved from the old edifice te the new building, now 
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nearing completion. The old spire, 212 feet high, 
in which the bell has hung for nearly half a century’ 
is built entirely of Portland brownstone, and is one 
of the handsomest spires in the State.——South, 
every Sunday evening at 7.30, has an “‘even-song 
service ” of unusual merit.——Park. The last meet- 
ing of the Horace Bushnell Club was addressed by 
Hon. J. L. Greene on The Individual in Social Rela- 
tions. 


E.LLINGTON.— In addition to repairing the exten- 
sive horse sheds laid flat by the storm, other repairs 
and improvements are contemplated by the ladies, 
including an enlargement of the kitehen in the ves- 
try and the addition of a number of utensils and 
furnishings for the same. The church is in a flour- 
ishing condition under the new pastor. 


First Church, Winsted, has $10,000 in the fund 
for its new edifice.——In Newtown recent improve- 
ments include the papering and redecorating of the 
vestry and the laying of a new carpet. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
(For New York city news see page 410.) 


New YorRK.—Broadway Tabernacle. The first 
annual report of Dr. C. E. Jefferson shows an in- 
crease in Sunday morning attendance of 38 per 
cent. and Sunday evening of 35 per cent. The 
8. S. attendance has grown by 50 per cent. The 
C. E. Society has trebled its membership and in- 
creased its attendance fourfold. The prayer meet- 
ings have doubled in the number attending. The 
accessions last year numbered 53. New pew rent- 
als amounted to over $2,800. A fund of $5.000 
has been raised toward paying the church debt. 
In this report the pastor makes special comment of 
the fact that every suggestion of his for improve- 
ment has been readily carried out by the different 
organizations. A recent sermon on The Person 
of Christ was so eagerly sought for that it has been 
printed in pamphlet form.—Rev. E. D. Kelsey, 
who has recently begun work at Coney Island, is 
putting new life into that organization and demon- 
strating the fact that earnest work will have suc- 
cess anywhere.——Parkville. Rev. M. P. Weicher 
has accomplished much in the months of his charge 
here, with the new church dedicated and greatly 
increased attendance at services. 


HomER.—Thirty-nine joined the church March 


deliciously 
flavored liquid 


dentifrice. 
Cleanses the 
teeth. 
Perfumes the 
breath. 
Prevents | 
decay. | 1 
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i Price, 25 cents. All drug- DROPS OF RUBIFO 
i gists. Put up by E. W. 

4 Hoyt & Co.,Lowell, Mass. 
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SILVERWARE 











To suit the most critical taste 
wn quality and pattern. Prices 


to meet the requirements of all. 


FOSTER & Co 


32 WEST STREET, BOSTON 





12, in part the fruit of meetings held by Evangelist 
Cc. N. Hunt. This makes 52 additions in the nine 
months of the present pastorate. A new parsonage 
has just been purchased at a cost of $2,500, and 
so ready were the people to give that $2,700 were 
subscribed. The evening attendance has trebled 
and the pastor’s 8. 8. class has grown from 35 to 
90. Rev. W. F. Kettle is pastor. 


Continued on page 431. 


OUR GROUNDS 
anp GARDEN..... 


Will have fresh interest when our Garden Manual has been 

. Sentfree. We offer practical and skilled aid to those 
who want beautiful grounds and success in gardening, with 
economy. Our prices admitof n peti ‘or instance, 
sixty st varieties Shrubs and Trees, ten 
for adollar. $8.00 per 100. 


THE SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 








102 State St., Boston, Masa, 











Gilchrist & Co. 


WINTER STREET. BOSTON. 





T willed Japanese 
Wash Silks. 


They usually bring 65c, but we secured them for a sale at 


IN THE CLOAK DEPT. 


TAILOR-MADE 
SUITS 


Of Venetian cloths, 
black and colors, 
strapped seams, 
jacket satin lined 
chroughout, good 
workmans!ip and 
perfect fitting, 


$10.00 


You will also be in- 
terested in new suits 
we show at $13.75 


and $25.00. 








Soft and delicate as all Japanese Silks 
are, but firm and tough in their wearing 
qualities. The stripes are in three 
widths, and colors are pinks, reds and 


grays on light grounds. 39c 


COLORED UNDERSKIRTS 


Bargain I. — Corded 
Umbrella Fluunce 
Skirt, 3 ruffles on 
deep flounce, or 
heavy corded 
flounce with plain 
deep ruffle — these 
goods cannot be 

ia — $1.60 in the 

season for less than .60, 

while they last . . . 98c 


Bargain Il.—Made exactly like cut, of 
srg mercerized, and metallic 
cloths, black and colors, 36 to 41 
inches long. These cloths were bought 
before the advance and are worth 


eer ee Saves 
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The Business Outlook 


The nearer spring approaches the more ac- 
tive becomes general business. Spring trade 
has been more satisfactory this year than for 
several past seasons. Prosperity abounds 
quite generally and consequently the masses 
are fully employed ; they have money to spend, 
not only for the necessities of life, but for 
some of the luxuries as well. The possession 
of this buying power in the hands of the 
masses is what makes for all kinds of indas- 
trial activity, for, after all, prosperity is simply 
the ability of one section to exchange its prod- 
ucts with those of another section. But when 
our foreign markets are extending and our 
manufactures sought for by the foreign con- 
sumer, then we have the full or growing tide 
of prosperity which we see today in this 
United States. 

Activity in the iron and steel industry con- 
tinues unabated and prices evince further 
advancing tendencies, although the advance 
has already been substantial. Dry-goode, 
millinery, foot-wear, hardware and lumber 
are moving steadily into consumption from 
the various commercial centers. In fact, re- 
ports indicate that all jobbing lines are active. 
Wool still moves sluggishly, as do men’s wear 
woolens. A feature of last week was the de- | 
cline in wheat, which carried al] cereals down | 
with it. Wheat is now down to a point where 
it should be attractive both as a legitimate 
and a speculative purchase. By the middle 
of the summer it will probably be selling 
twenty cents per bushel higher. Wheat and 
corn exports still continue heavy. 

The great rise in Sugar Trust certificates has 
been the feature of the week in the stock mar- 
ket. In three days they rose over thirty points 
and reports have been rife of a settlement of 
the sugar-coffee war, waged by the trust on 
one side and the Arbuckles and Doeschers on 
the other. It has been regarded as inevitable 
that this warfare would be terminated sooner 
or later, as it is cheaper for rich men and cor- 
porations to make peace, rather than to fight 
on indefinitely. Copper stocks in the Boston 
markets are fairly steady at the recent de- 
cline. The flotation of new mining compa 
nies continues on a large scale and the end is 
not in sight, although everybody knows that 
there will be an end and that it will be dis- 
astrous for many innocent investors. 





SPRING tiredness is due to an impoverished con- 
dition of the blood and is cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which enriches the blood. 


SPRING TOURS TO WASHINGTON.—Including side 
trip to Mt. Vernon and Alexandria, under the per- 
sonally-conducted tourist system of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad. Seven days, §23. Itinerary of D. N. 
Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washingtoa Street, Boston. 


THE weak and languid invalid will find that Mel- 
lin’s Food has a stimulating effect and does not 
have that after effect of depression caused by alco- 
holic stimulants. The stimulating effect of Mellin’s 
Food is due to its great nourishing power and its 
immediate absorption. 


THE feature in china and glass shops at this sea- 
son is Easter vases. Foreign and American glass 
factories are taxed to create new designs for the 
Easter gift pieces, and Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 
have a commendable exhibit. They have just 
landed another “edition” of the Wedgwood tile 
calendars for 1899, having the old Cambridge Elm, 
to supply those who were disappointed when the 
first shipment gave out. 








- “T find them the best preparation _ 
oie. coughs and asthma.”’—Mrs. 8. 
Watson, Temperance Lecturer. 


BROWN’S tresies" 


Sold in and coum imitat‘ons. 








SUMMER IN EUROPE. 


Party sails from Boston July §, by magnificent Steamer 
New England. Write W. A. PRATT, Jamestown, N. Y., 
for full It.nerary. Fifth year. Rate low. Party select. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Ei me An 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS —__ 

Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE . 
ANCHOR } 5x 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 

else. 

SOUTHERN thing e 
JOHN T. oes BROS oe 
MORLEY paneer’ 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


others: 


By using National Lead Co.'s 
RE any desired shade is readily obtained. 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 
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AE gains wisdom in a happy way 


who gains it by the experience of 


In painting why not avail 


yourself of the advice of those who have had 

the greatest experience — the painters, 
Competent, practical painters everywhere 

use Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 


They know they cannot afford to use any- 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
Pamphlet giving valu. 


_ National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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GIBRALTAR t 





Che Prudential 


Teoiie lites 


John F. Dryden ae —_ 
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Anse? 
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EUROP Holland, to ine, Germany 
Switzerland, oy 4 ondon an nd 
Paris. py ae SR te ravel in a pleasant 
Party under skiliful guidance and at moderate expense 
Sixth year. Refer rmistion to editor of this pope 
Address H. W. NING, Ph. D., 76 W. D., Yale 
versity, New even ¢ 





R Annual Summer Tours. 

Norway and Central urore: 

Small party conducted by Professor CAMILLE THU 
Ww ANGER, 31 Pi lerce Building, Boston, 


EUROPE $185 and upwards. Sailing June i, 

July 1 and 8. coiBersries of 
Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Europe, Egypt and Holy Land 88 days, only $595. 


Clark’s Oriental Cruise, Feb. 3, 1900, 


by elegant new twin-screw steamer; e450 ptm 
shore excursions, 17 days in Egy vf and aes Land, etc. 
Excursions tu Europe 1899, leave April 1,22; May 6, 20, 
27; June 10, 24; July 1,5. Special features. Member 
ship limited. F. €. ILARK, 11 Broadway, New York, 
and 7 Broad Street, Boston. 





ITALY, EcyPT and HOLY LAND 
by the PRINCE LINE. 

New, first-class fast steamers.... 

Rates lower than by other Lines. 


C.B. RICHARD & CO.,G. P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


AN IDEAL SUMMER TOUR 
OF TWENTY WEEKS 


In Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, France 
and England! 

A Select Party, limited in number and with 
fay 6. 48 Boon 8 ed, My seu From New York 
for ‘italy, via Gitvalton pent opportunity for in- 
telligent travel at moderate cost. References required. 
a on by  pocecenes Rev. George R van De Water, 

Rector St. andrew 8 © bure bh, 2 067 Fifth Avenee. 
oly York City; Prof. Robert W. Rodgers, Po. D , D.T 
Drew Theolo, ical Seminary, Madison, N..) , an ca eaonet 

For Itineraries and full particulars, address 

CHARLES F. PECK 478 West 159th St., New York City. 
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| WESTERN 


* MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston. we 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
I am specially prepared to pay liberally for all 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com- 
Corresy lence solicited. 
S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Maes. 














You SEVE N Per Cent 
Cet Clear of Taxes 
On all money we loan for you, secured by first mortgage 
on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red ected 
Valiey, where crop failures are unknowu and interes 
and principal are promptly paid. We have made loans 


in this locality for fifteen years, and have never lost one 
dollar to our clients. Write for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 
(Established 1883.) Grand Forks, N. BD: 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness. Large ané 
small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry 
solicited. First class references. 











W. H. EMERS'N, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 
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Ask Your 
Grocer 


about it. If he is 
motel he will tell 
vou that forall meme f 
vers of the family— @ i | 
P r, mother, X 
children—nothing can equal 


It is mi ide from the whole wheat with the 
innutritious woody husk removed. The most 
sensitive stomach can easily digest it. Your 


grocer keeps it, if not, send us his name and 

your order — we will 
see that you are sup- 
pied. 


FRaniin in MILLS C0 60., 


Send fort tree booklet 
y containing valuable re- 
cipes and opinions of 
noted physicians and 
chemists. 












Don’t Be Deceived 
Get the Genuine 


SOROSIS 


The New Shoe for Women. 
The great popularity and demand for 


Sorosis has influenced unscrupulous dea)- | 


ers to sell what they claim is just the 
same without the Trade Mark. 


All genuine Accept no 
Sorosis other for 
Shoes bear Sorosis, or 
our as being 
registered made froma 
Trade Sorosis 
Mark. Model. 





Until the price was advertised this shoe was 
retailed by reliable firms for $5 and $6. Sorosis 
make your feet look well, no matter what size 
you wear, and combine the extreme of style 
with the perfection of comfort and common 
sense. All imitations lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the real ‘‘Sorosis.”’ 

Our catalogue (shows twenty-seven styles) 
mailed ‘ree for the asking. 


Shevard, Norwell & Co 


Winter St., Boston. 


‘CHURCH BELLS ana'eeai. 


Best quality 


oar price. 
MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, m@> 


BELLS 


feeel Alloy Chureh and School Bells. gam Send for 
Catalogue. The C. Ss. BELL CO., Hillsbero. 


Individual Communion 
Outfits. Send for free catalogue 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT co., 
Box F.. Kochester, N. ¥ 














ancanl Pr-} : 
THOMDSON: BYE WATT 
HV JALILTAILA 
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SCHENECTADY.—Since Jan. 1 a growing interest 
has been manifested in all departments of church 
work, About 36 new members have been re- 
ceived, 27 on confession. Rev. L. P. Hitchcock is 
pastor. 

Ia Mount Vernon the pulpit of First Church is 
now permanently filled by Rev. O. R. Lovejoy of 
St. Johns, Mich.—In Elmira the Daughters of 
Doreas, a young girls’ society of St. Luke’s Church, 
has presented the church with a $40 communion 
service, —-General Missionary Gurney has recently 
held special services at Little Valley, Napoli and 
Salamanca. 

New Jersey 

PLAINFIELD.—Special work among the Swedes 
of the city has been inaugurated, and gives promise 
of good success. Swedish services are held in the 
cburches. These are largely attended, and hopeful 
conversions have already resulted. Through the 
aid of the churches the services of Mr. Tinglof of 
Manchester, N. H., have been secured. He will 
| superintend this special departmeg@. A Browning 
Cirele, of which the pastor is president, is a feature 
of the winter work among the young. Rev. C. L. 
Goodrich is pastor. 

THE SOUTH 
Kentucky 

NEWPORT.— York Street. Rev. William Johnson, 
the pastor, not having sufficiently recovered from 
his illness to resume regular work, the deacons 
meet the need of the hour in a unique manner. 
Two speakers conduct the regular services, each 
being responsible for one Sunday and for an ad- 
dress or paper of his own production. The plan is 
| succeeding well. 





Alabama 

FRUITHURST.—A church of 34 members was or- 
ganized March 12. The members came from six 
different denominations, but are cordially and en- 
thusiastically united. Fruithurst is a northern col- 
ony engaged in fruit culture, and is remarkable for 
its intelligence, refinement and love of education. 
The place has the only school board in this State on 
which women are represented. The church starts 
with every prospect of being eminently useful in 
the communiiy. 

MONTGOMERY.—First, Rev. A. L. De Mond, pas- 
tor, has an average attendance equal to its mem- 
bership. During the short, cold month of Febru- 
ary the church raised more than $1 for every mem- 


ber. 
THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CINCINNATI.— Walnut Hillis. A vecent midweek 
meeting was made unusually interesting by having 
various persons read or give short sketches of the 
newer phases of missionary activity. Sunday even- 
ing, March 12, the Pilgrim Brotherhood had charge 
of the service. Rev. Madison Swadener, superin- 
tendent of Union Bethel on the river front, spoke 
on the theme Voices from the City Streets. An inter- 
esting feature of preparation for the service was 
the sending of messages to every member, with the 
words: ‘Pilgrim Brotherhood expects every man 
to do his duty.” 

CLEVELAND.—Plymouth. Dana J. Pratt, musi- 
eal director at this church, removes to Worcester, 
Mass., to take up business and, in connection there- 
with, to continue his musical work. He will be 
greatly missed not only at Plymouth Church, but in 
the larger circle where he has been useful. 

IMinois 
(For Chicago news see pages 415, 416.) 

MENDON, the first Congregational chureh organ- 
ized in the State, is taking on new life under the 
leadership of Rev. J. 8. Bayne. At the last com- 
munion 17 persons, 11 on confession, were received, 
of whom 12 were men. 

Indiana 

PorTER.—March 16 was observed as a “ mission- 
ary rally” day here and at Furaessville. Superin- 
tendent Curtis, after riding 12 miles over bad roads, 
preached three times to crowded houses and also 
addressed the young people. The entire amount of 
gifts was $136, of which $30 went to the C. C. B. 8. 
The pastor received $100 as a special gift to assist 
in some extra family expenses. Both the church 
and the out-station are prosperous under the minis- 
try of Rev. Thomas Smith. 

Michigan 
(for other Michigan news see page 432.) 

’ GRAND Rapips.—Park feels easier than it did, 
for it is now assured that its pastor will remain 
with it ——South. Eleven new members have been 
added since Jan.1. The pastor’s training class is 
accomplishing much good.——Zast. Eighteen mem- 
bers have been added during the year. A work 
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school and prayer meeting are held.—Smith Me- 
morial. Rev. B. H. Burtt of Ludington is assisting 
in special services, and the results are good. 


DETROIT.—First. The Men’s Clubs of First, 
Woodward Avenue and Brewster have just held 
interesting meetings.——Canfleld Avenue celebrated 
its 15th anniversary last Sunday with much spirit. 
Dr. Boynton of First Church spoke.——Mt. Hope. 
On the withdrawal of the resignation of Rev. James 
Hyslop some forward steps have been taken. He 
expects to visit England and Germany in July and 
August, for which he has been granted a 10 weeks’ 
respite. 

BANCROFT.—During tke present pastorate, be- 
gun in 1894, 60 persons have been added to the 
church, 47 on confession. March 6 others to the 
number of 18 were received, 16 on confession. 
These are the result of special meetings conducted 
chiefly by the pastor, Rev. Arthur Metcalf. The 
people talk of enlarging the house of worship. 

Farwell is prospering under the ministry of Rev. 
Benjamin Graff, who has just been asked to re- 


Continued on page 432. 





Historical China. 








Boston Town House. 
Built by Thomas Joy, 1657. Burned 1711. 
First Seat of Massachusetts Government. 
Site, head of State Street, Boston. 


The series of historical plates (9-inch) 
produced by Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 
engraved by Wedgwood of Staffordshire, 
and printed in old blue under-glaze, in- 
clude now in the series Faneuil Hall, the 
Old South Church, the Old North, the 
State House, Mt. Vernon, Independence 
Hall, Boston Common, the Old Federal 
Street Theatre, the Lean-to Houses at 
Quincy (in each of which a President of 
the U. 8. was born), the Mayflower in 
Plymouth Harbor, etc., to which is now 
added the Old Town House (above) which 
preceded the Old State House. 

These plates have been sold to go all 
over the United States and in many local- 
ities in Europe. The cost is, $6 per doz. 
and $7.80 if gilt-edge. 

EASTER VASES. Never before have 
we exhibited so extensive an exhibit of 
Flower Vases on Easter, including those 
for long-stem Lilies and Roses ; also those 
adapted to Pinks. Fine specimens of 
American rich cut glass, costing up to 
$36 each, and some plain ones as low as 
25 cts., to be seen on table No. 14, main 
floor. 

In the Lamp Dept., Dinner Set Hall, 
Art Pottery Room, and Stock Pattern 
Room will be seen attractive novelties. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co,, 


Pottery and Glass Merchants, 





has been started at Reeds Lake, where a Sunday 





120 FRANKLIN ST. 
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main another year.——Rev. E. 8. Ireland has con- 
sented to remain another year in Dundee. 


Wisconsin 

La Crossz.—For five years this church has main- 
tained a city missionary at a salary of $600. At 
the fifth annual “gentlemen’s coffee” 160 men 
were present. Among the church members are a 
congressman, speaker of the assembly, mayor, 
aldermen, judges and lawyers in number twenty- 
four. A heating plant has been placed in the church 
at a cost of $1,500. The pastor, Rev. Henry 
Faville, conducts a‘pastor’s class before the May 
eommunion to give instruction to those from church 
and 8. 8S. who unite with the church. A men’s 
class of 20 members has recently been formed in 
the Sunday school. 

APPLETON.—At a meeting of the church and so- 
ciety, March 15, a unanimous call was extended to 
Rev. F. T. Rouse of Plantsville, Ct., to fill the pulpit 
vacated by Dr. John Faville. Mr. Rouse is a grad- 
uate of Williston Seminary and Amherst College 
and took his theological course at Yale and Hart- 
ford. He has been 11 years in the ministry and is 
now in the prime of life. His former pastorates 
were West Superior, Wis., and Plantsville, Ct. 

The board of home missionary directors for Wis. 
consin, at arecent meeting, decided not to assume 
self-support before Oct. 1, as the pledges did not 
warrant the assumption of the expense of the work 
of the entire State. 


THE WeEsT 
lowa 


WobDEN.—The town has been brought into life by 
the recent building of a railroad. Already it has a 
good general store, two hardware stores, a bank, 
drug store, livery stable, market, blacksmith shop, 
two lumber firms, a newspaper, telephone office, 
and new enterprises are continually being added. 
A church of 12 members was organized Feb. 5, and 
is supplied by Rev. N. L. Packard of Buffalo Center, 
who is obliged to make a round-trip drive of 25 
miles each Sunday in order to return for evening 
service at the home church. 

MARSHALLTOWN.—Seven members were received 
March 5, including the pastor, Rev. C. P. Board- 
man, and his family. The senior deacon officiated, 
giving the right hand of fellowship to the new mem- 
bers. The church plans for a service in reeognition 
of the new pastor, in which neighboring clergymen 
will take part. 

OSAGE raised $3,753 during 1898, of which $1,316 
was for benevolences. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Open Door. Rev. William Hard- 
castle requested release from his engagement with 


this church at a meeting held March 13. He had | 


received an urgent call from Cambridge, Neb., and 


the Open Door people felt con-trained to accept the | 


resignation. He has won their sincere regard and 


affection and goes with the hearty good wishes of | 


all. The ministerial fellowship of the two cities 


will miss his cheery smile and cordial greeting.— | 


Lyndale Avenue. Rev. L. H. Keller spoke his part- 
ing words to this people March 5 and is already at 
work in Pilgrim Church, Milwaukee. He minis- 
tered faithfully and successfully to this church 
through a series of years when the outcome seemed 
doubtful by reason of burdensome debts. With the 
help of the Building Society and the hearty co-oper- 
ation of the people he was able to leave the church 
in excellent financial condition, while the growing 
field, the large Sunday school and the cordial co- 
Operation of the congregation promise for his suc- 
cessor an exceptional opportunity.— Thirty-eighth 
Street received five members at the March com- 
murion, which indieates that our youngest church, 
presided over by the senior minister, Rev. 8. J. 
Rogers, is doing its part in extending Christ’s king- 
dom.——The storm of March 12 heaped up the snow 
in such drifts that many churches attempted no 
services. It was the severest Sunday storm in 
many years. 


Sr. PAUL.—People’s, Dr. 8. G. Smith, pastor, is 
conducting a series of Sunday evening services in 
which leaders from each denomination present 
their reasons for continuing in affiliation with the 
branch of Christ’s Church which they represent. 
The papers of the city fully report these meetings. 


Nebraska Ke 


LEIGH.— During the four years’ pastorate of Rev. 
J.J. Lange the benevolences have been systtma- 
tized, and they now represent a large number of 
givers. On account of his wife’s health he will re- 
move to Oklahoma April 1. 


CRAWFORD.—Reyv. H. V. Rominger and his peo- 
ple have been active in the work of the Law and 
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Order League, through whose efforts the saloons 
are now closed on Sunday for the first time in the 
history of the town. He will preach occasionally at 
Fort Robinson, three miles distant. 
Colorado 
MANITOU SPRINGS used individual cups for the 


first time at the March communion. The same day 
21 members were received, 10 on confession. 


ALASKA 
DovuGLass completed and dedicated last month 
a fine new house of worship. This achievement is 
largely due to the generosity of the Treadwell 
Mining Co. and the energy and devotion of Rev. L 
L. Wirt. The church now has 23 members. 


For Weekly Register see page 434. 





The notes which Mrs. Ritchie, Thackeray’s 
daughter, is contributing to the definitive edi 
tion of his wesks now being issued in this coun- 
try and England aredelighting his admirers and 
winning new friends for him among those who 
in the past have not been attracted to the man. 
What, for instance, could be finer than this 
ideal of authorship, set before his eyes by the 
great satirist just after he had married and set 
up housekeeping: 

I pray Almighty God that the words I write 
in this house may be pure and honest; that 
they may be dictated by no personal spite, un- 
worthy motive, or unjust greed for gain; that 
they may tell the truth, as far as I know it; 
end tend te promote love and peace among 
men, for the sake of Christ our Lord. 








If you Lack Energy 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Ir vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, feeds the 
brain, makes life worth living. It is a medicine, a 
food and a delicious beverage. 





Allcock’s 


PoROUS PLASTERS 








| Everybody should 
_know what they want 
and then geé et. 
Don’t be persuaded to 
accept an imitation 
porous plaster when 
you ask for and want 
|“ Alleock’s.” They are 
the ones that cure. 
Others trade on their 


reputation. 


| 
| 








al 


Always Reliable and Recommended by 
hr ten pc as the most perfect substitute for 
m 


a atlhge ne oh: sie rr. for a. 
nfan an uable for dys ics an 
convalescents.. The Mass. Meiioal Journal 
says: “The fature has he to produce a bet- 
ter food than Ridge’s.”’ In cans 25 cts., 50 cts., 
$1.00 and $1.25. d for free sample to 


WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. 
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The look of satisfaction in 
a woman’s face is the best 
recommendation oi 


Keystone 


Silver White 


Gelatine | 


It receives the praise of every @ 
housewife who tries it; the unani- 
mous endorsement of the leading @ 
chefs of America. It is supreme 
in the kitchen because of its relia- 
bility, being free from acids and 
artificial flavoring. simply a pure 
gelatine; supreme on the table be- 
cause there is no felly like that 
made from KEYSTONE SILVER 
WHITE GELATINE. Proved by 
every testthatscience andculinary 
art canapply tobe the bestgelatine @ 
the world produces. Used in the @ 
best mansions and hotels of the 
country. You as well can test its 
quality. Why not try it. 

If your grocer cannot onpply you, send 
us his name and wewill send youasaniple 
package free, with recipes by the most 
noted chefs, A full size box mailed for lic 
MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, 
Detroit, Mich, 

The largest makers of gelatine in the world 






































It is 
a sure 
sign when 
candy lovers 
g get their heads to- 
gether that the verdict 
is going to be in favor of 


Whitman's 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


3 They are famous wherever there exists ‘ 
an appetite for pure, delicious canuy. 
: Sold every where. 
Whitman's Instantancous Chocolate 
3 is perfect in flavorand quality, delicious § 
3 and healthful. Madeinstantly with boil- § 
eg ing water. 
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WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S 


-*toer" 


Boys and can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for 
13 doz. Pac mine at 10 cents 
Send ‘our fulf ad by return 
ai wi a hist lo a ere 
Junction, 
— 





BLUINE 60. Box 3 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 17 


Miss Emily L. Gilman presiding read from 
1 Cor: 12 of divers spiritual gifte, and calling 
attention to that part of foreign mission work 
which is done in the home organizations 
urged prayer in behalf of the auxiliaries and 
pranches, the officers and their co-workers, 
the magazines, Christian Endeavor Societies, 
and especially for a great increase of mission- 
ary zeal in the church. 

A request was read from Mrs. Edward S. 
Hume of Bombay for prayer for the workers 
there and forsthe people in their calamity of 

plague. Mrs. Ruth B. Baker read a letter 
from Miss Daughaday giving an account of the 
pleasant holiday season in Sapporo, Japan, 
when Japanese art in its simplicity and variety 
turned to good account in the decorations with 
cotton and colored paper representing appro- 
priate scenes. With thirty young men in her 
Bible Class and a large number of children 
under instruction, Miss Daughaday says, ‘‘ The 
happiest thing in my life is the growth of the 
work on my hands.”’ Lieutenant Hobson haf 
been received with great enthusiasm at Kobe, 
where he addressed the Y. M. C. A. From 
facts in her possession Mrs. Baker was moved 
to give a timely warning to Christians in this 
country not to heed the calls of possible ad. 
venturers who, with fascinating personality 
and winning words, are wont to gather funds 
whose wise vse is not warranted when the 
Mission Boards are struggling to meet the 
needs of well-authenticated work. 

Miss Nellie Bartlett’s arrival in Smyrna was 
reported, and her glad welcome from her 
father whom she soon accompanied to a resort 
a few miles out of the city where he was re- 
eeiving the needed aid to health. She finds 
work enough awaiting her for three women. 

Miss Washburn read interesting facts given 
by Miss Chittenden of Foochow concerning 
the day schools. Writing last autumn, she 
said: 


“Never in all the years since Miss Hartwell’s | 
mother gathered the first little school con- | 


. nected with the city station have such bright 


opportunities opened before those in charge | 
of the day school work as we have this year | 


and have every reason to anticipate for 1899 | 


The over 500 pupils connected with the day 
schools in 1898 are required to attend the Sun- 
day morning service at the nearest chapel and 
Sunday school in their own schoolrooms. 
Parents and friends of the pupils are urged to 
attend ali services with them. Inall but three 


cases work that has grown into the opening | 
of a church or chapel was begun by opening a | 


day school. You will rejoice with us in the 
rapid and hopeful increase in the number of 
girls attending the city station schools. Last 
year the proportion was one-seventh, this year 
it will be at least one-fifth and by next year 
one-fourth. We are just at the turn of the 
tide in the matter of girls’ education, and if 


we continue to press the matter in our mix+d | 
schools we ought in a few years to be abie to | 
open special girls’ schools in many plac s | 


where it would have been impossible to open | 


them at first. Our aim is half the number of 
pupils girls, and we shall not rest until it is 
accomplished. The prospects for next year 
are brighter than ever. The recent change in 
the government examinations, introducing 


Western sciences and abolishing much of the | 


work formerly required ia ancient classics, is 


God’s open door for our Christian schools, the | 


day schools among the rest.’’ 

Miss Sheldon expressed the satisfaction 
which the Adabazar teachers have in nin: - 
teen of their graduates who are now teaching 
and in others, not graduates, who have gone 
out from their school to teach. Miss Child 
stated that Mrs, Gulick and the teachers as- 
sociated with her in Biarritz propose to spend 
their summer vacation in carrying on a 
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teresting letter from Esther Alonso, the Span- | 
ish young woman whom many who saw her | 


during her visit in this country will recall. 
{See the forthcoming number of Life and 


Light for May.] Mrs. Thompson referred to | 
the story of Miss Alonso’s father, as given in | 


the Missionary Herald. 





Accessions to the Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA KANSAS 
Berkeley, First, — 10 Dry Creek, & 
Etn .<@ Lawrence, ‘Plymouth, 2 5 
Grove, , ri 3 4 Jdall, 13 
. 8 
—_— t, 3 6 MAINE 
Santa Rosa, 2 3 Deering, Free, 
Tulare, at See, 4 5 
COLORADO ortiand, jliston, 8 14 
La Fayette, 8 8 MICHIGAN 
Manito1, 10 21 Bancroft, 16 18 
CONNECTICUT ruiey 2 ity, 5 5 
Thomaston - &§ geburg, = 
Willington, 4 4 Saginaw; a4 
ILLINOIS MINNESOTA 
Chicago, Auburn mpenepet, Hop- 
Park, 38 5 kit — 3 
Green St, 9 18 Robbinsdale, § 9 
Gross Park, 4 St. Paul, Atlantic, 33 
New England, 2 7 Bethany, — 5 
Park Manor, 4 4 | Pacific, 27 29 
Plymouth, — 27 Walker, s 3 
Union Park, 5 8 
Beardstown, 19 20 OHIO 
Elwood, 10 10 Newark, 15 15 
Mendon 11 17 Oberlin, First, 2 14 
Oak Pari, First, 2 18 Weymouth, ae 
Rocktor 7 10 York, $ 6 
South Danville, 23 23 
Wilmette, 3 4 OREGON 
Winnetka, 1 3 Portland, First, 3 10 
Winnebago, 13 13 Hassalo St., Sta 
INDIANA Sunayside, 9 10 
Fort Wayne, Plym- WASHINGTON 
Macksville 67 74 Medical Lake, ee: 
Porter, 3 @ Tacoma, Berean, — 6 
Ridgeville, oe: 2 ae OTHER CHURCHES 
10WA Canterbury,N.H., 5 15 
Clint 8 Fruithurst, A‘a., 11 34 
Counell’ Bluffs, — 9% Homer, N. Y., 36 39 
Farphamville, 15 16 Kansas City, Mo, 
Garden Prairie, 17 17 Olivet, 4 10 
Genoa Bluffs, 17 17 La Fayette, Col., 8 8 
Kelley, 9 9 Roseland, La. 70 70 | 
Marshalltown, : SE Watertown, Mass., a3 
New Hampton, 86 88 Woodstock, Vt 6 5 
Stillwater, 17 17 Churches with’ less 
oden, — 12 than three, 29 46 | 
Conf., 698; Tot., 1,050. 
Total since Jan. 1: Conf., 2,439; Tot., 5,203. 
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There is a right chimney for 
every lamp. The Index gives 
you its Number. 

Your dealer should have it. 

Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 



























Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does- 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invadids 
and dyspeplics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 

At draggists’ in 2-08.,%,% and 1 1b. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Parbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
4} 40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
































New Scale P IANOS 


embody everything to be desired in piano 
construction, and are absolutely unequaled. 

Send for new descriptive catalogue with 
prices and terms 


ORGANS 


For fifty years the standard of the world and 
at prices within the range of all. Newstyles 
just introduced, for church, lodge, or parlors 
Send for catalogue and net cash price-list. 


Masons. Feulin Co, 


BogTon New York CHICAGO 





SINGER: 


* NATIONAL CosTUME 





THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


RKIN SOAP. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The PTE on _ wir Any eee 
































FRANCE 
( BOULOGNE) 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully sxplained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
an if Soap i. this publication. 


Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








school 
for instruction in modern languages, provided | “ THE CLEANER ’TIS, THE 


the number of applicants justifies such an ar- 


ase APOL IO 


rangement. Miss Child also read a most in- | HOME WITHOUT . . 
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Canadian Echoes 


Denominational Bequests 

The college and the Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies have recently been remem- 
bered with acceptable bequests. Through 
the death of Mrs. Peter Campbell of Listowel 
the missionary societies will receive $10,000 
to be divided equally between them. The 
late Francis Scholes of Montrea! has be- 
queathed $9,000 to the college, $5,000 to the 
Home Missionary Society and $4,000 to the 
Foreign Society, which amounts are to be 
paid over on the death of his wife, an elderly 
lady over eighty years old. 


Weicome Visitors 

Montreal has lately been favored with the 
presence of two men prominent in philan- 
thropic and evangelistic work. The first, 
Rev. J. H. Denison, was entertained by the 
Congregational City Club and spoke interest- 
ingly on Dredging in the Depths of New 
York. The second, Rev. John Robertson, 
D. D., of Glasgow, has been conducting a se 
ries of evangelistic meetings at Emmanuel 
and Calvary Churches. It is possible that 
Dr. Robertson may also visit Toronto. 


Miss Melville's Movements 

The churches in western Ontario have been 
greatly interested in the addresses of Miss 
Helen Melville, who is now home on furlough 
from Cisamba, Africa. She goes next to 
Quebec, and after a further tour among the 
churches will return to Africa. With her will 
go Mrs. Currie, wife of Rev. W. T. Currie— 
who came home with Miss Melville and has 
since been recruiting at her brother’s at Mar- 
iner’s Harbor, Staten [sland—and possibly a 
doctor and mechanic for the mission. 


Pastoral Changes 

The restless wave referred to in our last 
letter has not yet subsided. The resignations 
now announced are Rev. J. D. McEwen of 
Stouffville, who goes as missionary to South 
America, and Rev. Messrs. A. M. Lennox of 
Barrie and J. L. Barnett of Bowmanville; 
but over against these are placed the settle- 
ments of Rev. C. R. Ashdown, late missionary 
of the American Board to Turkey, at Wat- 
ford, and Rev. Messrs. W. H. Watson at Cow- 
ansville, George Extence at Hamilton Imman- 
uel, and F. Payne at Victoria, B.C. All these 


new pastorates seem to be entered upon with | 


bright hopes of useful service. J. P. G. 





Weekly Register 


Calls 


BETTS, Wm. W. (Lic.), to Amboy and Andrews, Ind. 


Accepts. 

CURRAN, E. C., to First and’ Plymouth Chs., Corval- 
lis, Ore. Has begun work. 

DAVIDSON, Wm. E., Delavan, Wis., to Watertown. 


Accepts. 

DEXTER, Granville M., to the permanent pastorate at 
a Shasta, Cal., after supp ying six months. Ac- 
cepts. 

FISK, Perrin B., Lyndon, Vt., begins work at Greens- 
boro, Apr. 1. 

FOX, Frank, recently of Three Oaks, Mich., to First 
Ch , Kansas City, Kan. Aconpe. 

GOODWIN, Frank J., Glen Ridge, N. J., accepts call to 
Pawtucket, R. L., declining that of Center Ch., Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

HARDCASTLE, Wm., Open Door Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Vambridge, Neb. Accepts. 

JONES, Thos. J. (Lic.), Denver, Col., to Steam! oat 

$ . Accepts 


to Paola, Kan. Accepts 








| 





, H. D., for five years a missionary in Japan, | 


MvuDOWELL, Henry M., ‘Pilgrim Ch., Lawrence, Kan., | 


to Downs. Accepts, and has begun work. 
PRESCOTPT, are J., Vassalboro, Me., has begun 
work at Greenville. 
ROPER, C. 


chester. 
ROUSE, Fred. T., Plantsville, Ct., to Appleton, Wis. 
= Edgar E., Chillicothe, 0., to So. Lorain. Ac- 
cepts. 
sNY ER, Owen M., Alamo, Mich., to Kendall. Ac- 
cept. 
THRUSH, John O., Spencer, lo., to Webster City. Ac- 
cepts. 
TOTTEN, Matt. J., to Felton, Minn., where he has 
been supplying. Accepts, 
VINCEN 8, Peter, formerly of Swedish Ch., Boston, 
to Zion Ch , Hartford, Ct. Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations 
BARTON, Wm. E., i. First Ch., Vak Park, IIL, 
Drs. F. W. Fisk, F. A. Noble, Sydney Strong, E. D. 
ton y. B. 


Ea and J. W. Conley, and Rev. Messrs. W 
Chamberlain and Alex. Simpson. 


Fremont, West Lebanon, N. H., to Win- | 


, ; Meh. 9. | 
Sermon, Dr. Nebemiah Boynton; other parts, Rev. | 


VEIL VWEDCMG 
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HARRISON, Fosdick B., i. Second Ch , Palmer, Mass., 
Mech. 15. Sermon, Dr. W. L. Phillips; eS 
Rev. Messrs. G. M. Gerrish, H. P. Woodin, F. 8. Hatch, 

©. W. Morrow, Chas. Olmstead, 8. Cc. 


Stone. 

SOU DERE, Walter G., o. Blue Island, Ili., Mch. —. 
mon, Rev. R. A. Torrey; other parts, Dr. J. C. Arm- 
strong, Rev. Messrs. J. A. Adams and W. J. Frost. 

Resignations 

BOYD, Thos. P., North Ch., Berkeley, (al. 

CUMINGS, John M., Sheldon, lo. 

GROVER, Richard B., Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

HEWLETT, Ben). F., Rialto, Cal. 

McCORD, Archibald, Second Ch., Keene. N. H., to take 
effect on or before Oct. 1. 

PIKE, Ezra B., Abington, Ct., to take effect May 1. 

SKINNER, Edward, Valley Falls, Kan., withdraws res- 
ignation at request of his church. 

TRAUT, G, Albert, Centralia, Kan. 

WATTENBARGER, 0. T., Argentine, Kan. 

WILSON, John R., Temple, Me. 

Dismissions 

DUNNELS, A. Frederic, Central Ch., Bath. Me.. Mch. 14. 

—" — T., New England Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Mch. 14. 


Churches Orgenized 


FRUITHURST, Ala.. 12 Mch., 34 members, 

WODEN, lo., 5 Feb., 12 members. 

Stated Supplies 

BEAN, Dan’! O., formerly of Fayette, Io., at Straw- 
berry Point. 

BLOOD, Chas. R., Chicago Sem , at Trenton, Fairview 
and Rosefield, Neb., for three months. 

PENWARDEN, B. H., at Otisfield and Carco, Me. 

WATSON, W. H., Hamilton, Ont., not Red Lodge, 
Mont., invited to Cowansville, Que., for three months, 

Miscellaneous 

RICHARDSON, Albert M., who has been spending the 
winter with his daughter in Chicago, has returned to 
his home in Lawrence. Kan. 

SHELDON, Chas. M., Topeka, Kan., author of In His 
Steps, in response to urgent invitations, has visited 
Toronto, —— and other cit'es, holding con- 
ferences of great interest on subjects growing out of | 
the book Over 2,000 000 copies have been sold, and , 
editions have been issued by five London publishers. 

VIETS, Francis H., recently received $100 from his 
people of E. Woodstock, ét.. at a farewell reception 

ndered bin and his wife. 

WILLIAMS, Sam’l., Riverton, Neb., has been prostrated 
by illness for the last six weeks, during which his wife 
and the C. E. Society bave carried ou the services. 


For Aecessions to the Churches see page 433. 





A railroad from Cairo to Cape Town, an- 
other from New York city through Argentina 
and still another from St. Petersburg to 
Viadivostok, Siberia, and thence through 
Manchuria, will probably be running daily 
through trains before the end of the first dec 
ade of the new century. Who can tell what 
this will mean to vast peoples who now hardly 
know of one another’s existence? 
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You don’t have to eat 
your peck of dirt if you 
eat Swift’s products. 


Swift’s Premium Hams 

Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 

Swift’s Jersey Butterine 

Swift’s Beef Extract 

Swift’s Cotosuet 


The highest of all high grades 
made in purity under U.S. Gov- 
ernment inspection by 


Swift and Company, Chicago 


MM 
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A Good Complexion 


Depends on Good Digestion 


This is almost an axiom, although ugu. 
ally we are apt to think that cosmetj 
face powders, lotions, fancy soaps, ete 
are the secret for securing a clear com. 
plexion. 

But all these are a superficial ag. 
sistants. It is impossible to have a good 
complexion unless the digestive organg 
perform their work properly ; unless the 
stomach by properly digesting the food 
taken into it furnishes an abundance of 
pure blood a good complexion is impos. 
sible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are 
using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because 
they promptly cure any stomach trouble, 
and they have found out that perfect di. 
gestion means a perfect complexion and 
one that does not require cosmetics and 
powders to enhance its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or den 
themselves many articles of food solely in 
order to keep their complexion clear, 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are 
used no such dieting is necessary. Take 
these tablets and eat ail the good, whole. 
some food you want and you need have 
no fear of indigestion nor the sallow, dull 
complexion which nine women out of ten 
have, solely because they are suffering 
from some form of indigestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from 
—_ health. good health results from per- 

ect digestion and we have advanced the 

best argument to induce every man or 
a to give this splendid remedy a 
rial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found 
in drugstores and cost but 50 cents per 
mee FS They are gag by the F. A. 

tuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 

If there is any derangement of the 
stomach or bowels they will remove it 
and the resultant effect are good diges. 
tion, good health and a clear, bright com- 
plexion. Ask your druggist for the tab- 
lets and a free book on stomach diseases. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
~ GROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
interna) medicine. Propietors, W. EpwaRp & Soy, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale 


E. Fougera & Co., 80 North William St., N. ¥. 


sca 3 Dr SAACTHOHDSONS EYE WATER 


The This little tract bes been 


of immense service to the 

po ok > = pn postin ae 

matic me 8 0 4 

” Harris 4! It was first published as a8 
Method of 

been sold. Price, 100 copies, 

Giving $2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 




















article in The Congrepation 
alist and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “ True Method of Giv- 
ing” in its present form have 
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Hundreds of thousands of mothers use V: 
Do Youf Cresolene. cures Whoop 
every time; 
at once will 
arise. I. N. , M. 
structed every famil 
Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
where there are 


dielatecting Bi rposes C 1s fm 

infecting pu: resolene 

” thot Comstock, says: used atignant Diph- 
3 ne used ; recove 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 68 Wall St., New York. 










Whooping « 
Cough, Croup, 
Asthma,Colds | 


resolene. 
ng Cough 
stops Croup almost immediately, and if used 7 
cure a Cold before any complications can 
Love. ., of St. Louis, says: “I have in- § 
under my direction to secure it.” § 
one “T recommend that no family 
oung children should be without it.” W. 
-D., of New York, says: *Asavehicle for 
immediately success 
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Schieffelin & Co., New York, U.S. Agents. 
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Solving the Negro Problem 


It will be solved, not by defining the way in 
which the white race should treat the black, 
nor by making laws fixing the relations be 
tween the two races, but by showing each 
Negro how to become the most useful person 
he can in his own community and the advan- 
tages of it. We know of no man who is doing 
more for his race or for the country along this 
line than Principal Booker T. Washington. 
As evidence of this we give below some sen- 
tences from an address he recently gave at the 
dedication of a new building of the Snow Hill 
Colored Institute in Alabama: 


fet me tell you what is happening in 
oll New Vork, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, Atianta and most of our cities of 
the South. There is coming a people 
from Europe. These people are, or soon 
become, skilled in the trades, and as a 
result the Negro is being relegated to the 
ragged edges. Because he has neglected 
to strive to become proficient in these 
things, they are slipping from him. If 
you are sensible you are going to educate 
your sons and daughters in these trades. 


Some years ago, when I spoke of educat- 
ing boys and girls in skilled labor, I got 
letters from all the cities of the South 
saying, | don’t want myson or my daugh- 
ter educated as a servant. Some of our 
people think that they worked in slavery 
and that they ought to rest now. And 
some are resting now. Go to Selma and 
you wil! find some of them resting on the 
streets in the same place every day. But 
I say I got these letters saying, 1 don't want 
my daughter to be taught to be a servant 
forany white person. Yourdaughterought 
to be taught to cook, to iron, to wash, to 
sew, then if she is able to hire it done, all 
right; but if not shecan do it herself... . 
Some of us think that industrial education 
means more work, but it means less work. 
Eighty-five, perhaps ninety, per cent. of 
our people live by farming, yet they send 
their children to school to study every- 
thing but farming; the. result is, when 
boys return to the farm they become dis 
satisfied and are of no use to you or to 
any oue else. They ought to be taught 
agriculture, that they would return to you 
and turn your barren fields into blooming 
vineyards. My friends, there is beauty 
and dignity, yea, glory, in farming when 
aman understands it. You should edu- 
cate your children so that when they re- 
turn to you they will show you bow to 
make two bushels of corn grow where 
you now raise but one. When you educate 
them otherwise you have increased their 
wants without giving them any means to 
supply those wants. 

We should educate in a way that will 
make us strong, useful and business men. 
But I have said that industrial education 
taught us how not to work. A few days 
ago | was traveling in Iowa. I had been 
curious to know how they raised so much 
corn up there. Isawa man sitting on a 
cultivator planting corn. The machine 
opened the furrows, dropped-the corn and 
covered it up all at the same time, and all 
he had to do was to hold the fine horses. 
Not long after that I saw a Negro in 
Georgia planting corn with an old mule. 

€ would stop every once in a while and 
fix the plow, then fix his old harness, 
which was made of rags partly, then stop 
and fix his one-gallows. That is what we 
call a one-gallows farmer. It took just 
four black men in Georgia to do what one 
white man in Iowa was doing, sitting in 
the shade of a red umbrella. Now, my 
friends, is it possible for the four black 
men in Georgia to compete with the one 
White man in Iowa cae a ? I know 
there is lots of prejudice in this country, 
but there is absolutely no prejudice in the 
American dollar. My object in teaching 
industrial education is to teach the black 

y bow to make the dollar just as the 
White man did in Iowa. But I was curi- 
os to know how that was, so while in 
owa I went to the college and found 400 
young white men studying agriculture. 


TIME attests the virtues of Pond’s Extract. It is 
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HEALTHY, HAPPY HOMES. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura Brings Health and 
Joy Alike to Parents and Children. 


No home is happy where parents or children are sick or out of health. If you 
would enjoy happiness, seek health for yourselves and your children. Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and rerve remedy is the greatest and surest restorer of health known; 

: it is the grandest of all family medi- 

cines and its name is a household 

word in thousands of homes all over 
the land. It gives health. to 
old and young. Itis perfectly 
safe to give to infants or 
children of any age, being 
made from pure, barmless, 
vegetable remedies, wonder- 
ful in their health restor- 
ing and curative powers. 
Children, as well as grown 
people, require Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura as a spring medicine 
to purify the blood and 
strengthen the nerves. 
f Mrs. H. Silver, 142 Lewis 
. St., New York City, says: 
y¥ «y was nervous for four 
years 80 that I could do 
nothing. I went to dif- 
ferent voctors, but none 
could help me. I read 
so much in the papers 
about Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy that I 
thought I would try it. 
After the first bottle 
I felt relieved, so IT used 
a couple of bottles more, 
and now I am all right 
again. I thank Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura for 






















the good it did me. I 
also have two little 
girls who were sick, 
weak and run down, 
to whom I gave Dr. 
Greene’s Neryura. It 
did them so much good 
that I cannot be thank- 
ful enough. It made 
them well and strong 
again, and they are 
now, thanks to this 
wonderful remedy, 
healthy and vigorous. 
Before IL took Dr, 
Greene’s Nervura [ 
could not eat or sleep. 
I could not do my 
housework, but now [ 
am like a different 
woman. I give this 
testimonial that other 
sufferers may read it 
and know the good 
Nervura did me and 
my children.” 


Remember that Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy is not a patent 
medicine, but a regular physician’s prescription, the discovery of Dr. Greene, 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass., undoubtedly the most successful pbysician in curing 
nervous, chronic and lingering diseases, and that he can be consulted, free of charge, 
in any case, either personally or by letter. 





The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s. 
It is not sold in 
bulk, but 
passes in 
a sealed 


; oval bottle di- 

rect from the manu- 

facturer to the consumer} 
adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





wnsafe to se spurious imitations. 














EASTER 


MODEL SUITS 


Pear) Gray Broadcloth Suit, 3 pieces, 
lined with silk to match, short Eton 
coat, scalloped and trimmed with 
gray, silk stitched, skirt trimmed 
with silk, stitched in bands, and 
white broadcloth overlaid with 
narrow black ribbon, waistcoat of 
white broadcloth, overlaid with 
PEERS snobs sdecctenccces $116.00 


Blue-Gray Broadcloth Gown, lined 
with changeable silk to match, Bod- 
ice with white taffeta chemisette, 
tucked, garniture of Renaissance 
lace, fancy corcirg in open-work 
design, skirt with panel, tucked 
SOE WEOD. 6s .c0e cocvsndsedecs be 


Violet Broadcloth Gown, lined with 
violet silk, Bodice fancy, plastron 
of violet satin, appliqued and em- 
broidered with white saiin, revers 
of white cloth, embroidered with 
violet, cuffs of same, skirt made 
with overskirt effect. 


Pear) Gray Broadcloth Suit, lined 
with heliotrope silk, skirt and coat 
hands«mely appliqued with pet 
and gray broadcloth: revers of 
coat appliqued and trimmed with 
narrow ruching of pearl gray 
chiffon, Eton style coat 95.00 


Pearl ow Broadcloth Suit, lined 
with violet silk, suit embroidered 
and appliqued with gray velvet, 
revers of coat faced with vivclet 
silk and covered with lace, flaring 
DE GE OD. o0cscceckeaieceen 100.00 


Fawn-color Broadcloth Suit. 8 
Eee coat lined with white satin, 
ston style, skirt lined with tur- 
quoise silk, front and stock of tur- 
quoise blue velvet, suit trimmed 
with white satin cording....460.00 





87.00 | 


OPENING 


Model Suits=Garments 


| SILK JACKETS 


| 1 Black Satin Jacket, beautifully em- 

| proidered with jet, open front with 
revers of white moire silk, jetted, 
lined with rich white satin, and fin- 
ished with shirred satin ribbon. .68.00 


|1 Black Taffeta Silk Jacket, open 
front,with high roll collar and wide 
revers of Nile green taffeta, with 
applique of white satin and velvet 
cord, narrow shirring of chiffon, 
jacket exbroidered with satin 
WIRED oo. cciccsisescqecenstienssccges 45.00 


1 Pearl Gray Jacket, trimming of 
black and white satin cord and 
braid—collar and fronts faced with 
white moire slik, fancy blue silk 
lining 


1 Light Tan Broadcloth, beautifully 
embroidered with brown and white 
satin cord, wide revers of satin 
with lace, same as collar and 
sleeves, front fastened with loops 
and glass buttons..............+- 45.00 


Poie de Sole Jacket, prettily trimmed 
with jet and finished with chenille 
and satin loop trimming, wide 
revers, open front, with high roll 
collar, lavender silk lining...... 33.00 


Tailor-made Coats in Coverts and 
Black Cloth, fly front, tight-fitting 
and Eton effect....... 12.00 to 46.00 


R. H. Stearns & Co. 


Tremont St. and Temple PI., Boston. 
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Carefully 
Medicated 


co Leaves the Skin 
Soft and’Smooth 
Sample Cake GM Ns 


upon receipt of . . 
Full-sized Cake . . 


2c. 





Address Dept. G. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 











In about the 











NDS EXTRACT 


same time that 
it takes a streak 
of lightning to 
flash across the 
sky, 


will relieve your 
pain, no matter 
where it is. 


Pond’s Extract cures Chil- 
blains, Frostbites, Catarrh, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis,Sore 
Chest, Coughs and Colds. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 














For Both 


‘Qvy: 55 eee a 


ra) 





If you are looking for a Great Bargain in Fine 
Silverware never heard of before and that will astonish 
you, here is one of the Greatest Bargaims ever offered 


by any reliable Manufacturer. For 25 cents we send Pre- 
paid Both the Salt and Pepper Shakers. They 
are Quadruple Coin Silver Plated. Warranted to wear ten 
years. Finely engraved and useful as well as ornamental 
to any table rich or poor. If on receipt of the same you do 
not think or find them the Greatest Bargaim you ever 
have seen or heard of, return them at once to us and we 
will refund you your money. We have been doing business 
in Chicago since 1865. Any Bank or Express Company can 
tell you our standard. Our Bargain Silverware Cata- 
logue Sent Free. 


I. R. LEONARD MFG. CO., 


152-153 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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